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to NEW BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 


pee 


= | SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, & RIVINGTON. 


ort, 
ctor 


ATHIRD EDITION is READY of MR. GEORGE MAC DONALD’S NEW NOVEL, MARY MARSTON. 3 vols., 31s.6d. | 
Now ready, in 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

ANEW NOVEL by C. R. COLERIDGE, Author of “Lady Betty,” “Hanbury Mills,” &., entitled AN ENGLISH SQUIRE. 

PROFESSOR SAYCE’S EDITION of GEORGE SMITH’S The CHALDEAN ACCOUNT of GENESIS. Revised and Corrected. 


Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 18s. [Now ready, 
Now ready, in 2 vols., demy 8vo, 36s. 


THE HISTORY of ANCIENT ART. By John Winckelmann. Translated from the German by George Lodge, M.D. With a Life 


of Winckelmann. Fully and finely Illustrated. 


THROUGH AMERICA; or, Nine Months in the United States. By W.G. Marshall, M.A. 1 vol., demy 8vo, 21s. [Now ready. 
AR _, This Work is embellished with nearly One Hundred Woodcuts illustrative of Scenes in the Utah country and the famous Yosemite Valley ; the Giant Trees, New York, 
Niagara, San Francisco, &c. ; and contains a Full Account of Mormon Life, as noted by the Author during his Visits to Salt Lake City in 1878 and 1879. 
Extract From THE Work.— Mormonism has now become so firmly established in the United States that it is important, at the present time, when so many of our poor and 
+ than ignorant countrymen are yearly decoyed to Salt Lake City, to call attention to some of the evils to which Mormon emigrants to Utah are exposed.” 
e with 


pupil- PHILOSOPHY. 
md ENGLISH PHILOSOPHERS. Edited by Iwan Muller, M.A., New College, Oxford. 
viet, by To each Philosopher will be assigned a separate volume, giving as comprehensive and detailed a statement of his views and contributions to Philosophy as possible, explanatory 
rather than critical, opening with a brief biographical sketch, and concluding with a short general summary, and a bibliographical appendix. 
Price and size: 130 to 200 pages. Size, crown 8vo. Price, 3s. Gu. 


ADAM SMITH. By J. Farrer, M.A., Author of “ Primitive | HAMILTON. By Professor Monk; and Hartiey and James 


Manners and Customs.” [Now ready. Mitt. By G. 8S. Bowrr, B.A. { Rea'y. 
In the press. 
S H BACON, By Professor Fow.er. BENTHAM. By Mr. G. E. Buckur. INTRODUCTION tothe STUDY of PHILOSOPHY. 
BERKELEY. By Professor T. H. Green, AUSTIN. By Mr. Harry Jonnson. By Professor H. Stpewick. 
J.S. MILL. By Miss HeLen Taytor. SHAFTESBURY and HUTCHESON, By Professor HOBBES.* By A. H. Gosszt, B.A., Fellow of New 
MANSEL. By the Rev. H. J. Huckry, D.D. Fow Ler, College, Oxford. 


or the Arrangements are in progress for volumes on LOCKE, HUME, PALEY, REID, &c., and will shortly be announced. 


80,000 ART. 
2 sold. ILLUSTRATED BIOGRAPHIES of the GREAT ARTISTS. 


° “Few things in the way of small books upon great subjects, avowedly cheap and necessarily bricf, have cen hitherto so well done as these biographics of the Great 
ling Masters in painting.”— Times. : . 
Bdition, Each Volume is Illustrated with from Twelve to Twenty Full-page Engravings, printed in the best manner, and bound in ornamental cloth cover, 3s. 6d. 
or'tly. ¥ ee , The Two New Volumes are— ; 

GAINSBOROUGH and CONSTABLE. By Georcz Brock-Arnotp, M.A. | SIR DAVID WILKIE. By Joun W. Motzerr, B.A. Tlustrated with 

e found Illustrated with Seventeen Engravings after their most popular works, including numerous Engravings, including Double-paged Pictures of ‘ Blindman’s Buff,’ 
ars, and “The Duchess of Devonshire” and **The Blue Boy,” by Gainsborough, and ‘The “The Rent Day,” **The Penny Wedding,” ** Duncan Gray,” and many other 
om has Valley Farm” and ‘* The Cornfield,” by Constable, popular works, 

eresting *,* Other volumes are in preparation. 


— ILLUSTRATED TEXT-BOOKS of ART. Edited by Edward J. Poynter, R.A., Director for Art, Science and Art Department. 


Each Volume will contain from Fifty to Sixty Illustrations, large crown 8vo, and will be strongly bound, price 5s. 


ied. e _ The First Volumes of the Series of ILLUSTRATED TEXT-BOOKS of ART now ready are— 
1 PAINTING. Classic and Italian, By Percy R. Heap, With Kighty ARCHITECTURE. Gothic and Renaissance. By T, RoGrr Smitu. With Fifty 
act, ab Illustrations. 5s. Illustrations. 5s. 


. *,* Other volumes preparing. 
ey Ex, 


Tnstrue- : : MUSIC. 
THE GREAT MUSICIANS. Biographies of the Great Musicians. Edited by F. Hueffer. 


1. WAGNER. By the Eptror. | Ready. 5. ROSSINI, and the Modern Italian School, By H, Sutner- 
2. WEBER. By Sir Jutivs BeNEptct. LAND Epwakps. [ Ready. 
3. MENDELSSOHN. By Josrru Bennett. 6. MARCELLO. By Arnico Borto. 
S i 4, SCHUBERT. By H. F. Frost. 7. PURCELL. By W. H. Cummings. 
sercises: *.* Dr. Hiller and other distinguished Writers, both English and Foreign, have promised Contributions. Each Volume will be complete in itself. Small post s8vyo, 


cloth extra, 3s. each. 
Other Volumes will be issued very shortly. 


sL-chosea SrEctaL Notgz.—Her Majesty the Queen has accepted the Dedication of Sir Julius Benedict’s Work on Weber. ’ 
who has —_—___—__—— Boe 
sentence FOREIGN COUNTRIES and BRITISH COLONIES. Edited by F. S. Pulling, M.A., Exeter College, Oxford, and formerly 
diner ; for Professor at the Yorkshire College, Leeds. 
tions are The object of this Series is to furnish those who would like information about Forcign Countries and British Colonies with all that the general reader will care to know. 
ok — The voluines average 180 crown 8vo pages, and contain a few typical Illustrations. The price of the volumes is 3s. 6d. each, 
meal ‘REECE P The following Volumes wre ready :— 
GREECE. By Mr. L. Serceant, B.A., Knight of the] RUSSIA. By Mr. W. R. Morrie, M.A., Oriel College, | JAPAN, By Mr. 8. Mossman, Author of New Japan,” &e, 
ee, Order of the Saviour, Author of ‘* New Oxford, Lecturer on the chester Foundation, &e. PERU. By Mr, Curments R) Maxktam, M.A., C.B, 
ramence.” L PERSIA. By Major-Gen. Sir F. J. Govpsaip, K.C.S.L,]'THE WEST INDIES. By Mr. C, H. Eprn, F.R.G.S 
AUST RIA, By Mr. D. Kay, F.R.G.S. Author of Telegraph and Travel,” &C. ° Author of “ Frozen “Asia,” &e. , ’ 


.AC ELEMENTARY EDUCATION in SAXONY. By John L. Bashford, M.A. Fcap. 8vo., 1s. 
cama, All who are interested in Elementary Education should understand the Suxon System, 
. PRICE ONE SILIILLING, 


mar, a0! HARPER’S MAGAZINE FOR FEBRUARY. 


rk to the Fully Illustrated. 160 pages. 





Lonpon: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, & RIVINGTON, Crows Buixnvines, 188, Fioxer Srreer, 
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BINGDON SCHOOL, ‘Berks. —The new 


buildings give further accommodation. BOYS are prepared in 
modern subjects as well as for the Universities, where the School has valuable 
Scholarships. TWO ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS are now open to Boys 
entering in January. A Scholar’s total expenses average £35 per annum,— 
Apply to Kev. E, SumMEKs, Head Master. 


UNBRIDGE WELLS. — WARBE RRY 
HOUSE, 


Bishopsdown Park.—PREPARATION for the PUBLIC 

SCHOOLS and UNIVERSITIES, under the Kev. T. KR. kh, STEBUING, M 
sometime Fellow and Tutor of Worcester College, Oxford, First and : 

Class Classics, First Class in Law and Modern History. Fees from 
00 Guineas. 








yr aw + + ; . 

JOYAL ARTILLERY. — Rev. C. B. 

DRAKE, M.A,, is able to OFFER to CANDIDATES for WOOLWICII 

the special advantages of Residence at Cambridge. Home life, Numbers 
strictly limited, — 12, Queen Anne-terrace. 





QTUDIO, with Ait: em. &e., in ‘ia 


bridge-place, bayswater.—Specially built for the purpose. 1. ofty and 
well lighted. £50" i annum.—Apply to E. & F, SWAIN, 2, High-strcet, 
Notting-hill, W. (7,37 sed 


HE SOCIETY ‘of. PAINTE RS in 


WATER-COLOURS. 


THE WINTER EXHIBITION, including a — Collection of Works by 
the late George Dodgson, is NOW OPE N, 5, PALL MALL EAST, from 
lo i o _ALPRED D. Frivr, Secretary. 


JOYAL ACADE MY of ARTS.—The 


Exhibition of Works by the Old Masters, and by Deceased Masters 
of the British School, including a Collection of Drawings by John Flaxman, 
R.A., is now open. Open from 9till6. One Shilling. ¢: ogues Sixpence 
or Bound in C loth, with pencil, One Shilling. Season Tickets, Vive Shillings 


ONDON CONSERVATOIRE of MUSIC. 

—The Directors announce FREE TULTION, Vocal and Instrumental. 

Branches : 313, Oxford-street ; Myddelton Hall, Isliugtou.—Ack iress, J. 
Br. ALE, , Secretary, 37, Abbey-road, N.W. 


B RITISH MUSEUM.—tThe British 
Museum will be CLOSED from the 1ST to the 77M of FEBRU ARY, 
both days inclusive, 








De (Signed) Epw. 
British Museum, 26th January, 1881. 


\ a 7 
J NGLISH SPELLING REFORM. By 
L. SOAMES. An attempt to introduce a style of spelling which ‘is 
systematic and consistent, yet easy to print, to read, aud to wri te, and so 
to make a reform which is moderate yet compicte. Demy bvo, 16 pp. 
price 2d, ; 


A. LOND, Vrincipal Librarian. 


London ; F, PITMAN, 20, Paternoster-row, EC. 





REAT DISCOVERY of GOLD and 


COPPELR.—A few Select INVESTORS may JOIN a New COML’ ANY, 
Limited, AT PAK, and realise a HIGH PREMIL M, combined with £8 per 
cent. Guaranteed Dividend.—Apply immediately to Mr. PAt 1, 8, Warwick- 
place, Leeds, Yorkshire. ; : 


Ty . 1 ‘ 4: 
J ARE and CURIOUS BOOKS, EARLY 
PRINTED CLASSICS and PLAYS, WOKKS on ASTRONOMY 
French Facetiae, and Standard Works selectod from several Private ¢ ollee= 
tions recently dispersed by Auction, Catalogue, post-tree, One Staup,— 
EDWAKD AVERY, 18, Carlisle-strect, Solio, W.. Libraries Purchased. 


A#®! 





ROYAL INSTITUTION of GREAT 


BRITAIN, ALBEMAKLE STREET, PICCADILLY, W. 


l’rofessor SIDNEY COLVIN will THIS DAY (SATURDAY), JANUARY 29, 
at 3 o'clock, begin a COURSE of FOUR LECTURES on ** THE AMAZO} 
a CHAPTER in the STUDY of GREEK ART and MYTHOLOGY.” lllus- 
trated by Casts and Diagrams. Subscription to this Course, Half-a-Guinea ; 
to all the Courses in the Season, Two Guineas. 


SIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


The PROFESSORSHIP of POLITICAL ECONOMY will become VACANT 
at the Close of the present Session. Applications for the Appointment will 
be received, on or before March 2ist, at the Office of the College, Gower- 
strect, W.C. 














a 


TALFOUKD Bu Y, M.A., Secretary. 


SCHO LARSHIP WITHOUT 


A] 
(PEN 
EXAMINATION.—The HIBBERT TRUSTEES are prepared to grant, 

at their meeting in JUNE next, ONE SCHOLARSHIP of £200 per Annum, for 
Two Years, to a Graduate of any University in Great Britain and Ireland, 
between the ages of Twenty-one and Twenty-cight, to enable him to study 
Theology and Mental and Moral Philosophy at Universities in Germany, 
Holland, or Switzerland (or elsewhere), subject to the approval of the 
Trustees. 

Full particulars may be obtained of the Secretary, to _— applications 
for the Scholarship must be forwarded before MARCH 31sT, | 

ERCY LAWFOR >, Secretary: . 
University Hall, Gordon-zquare, London, W.C. 


I IBBERT TRUST.—ONE SCHOLAR- 


SHIP will be awarded on this Foundation after the next Examina- 
tion, Nagra that a Candidate of sutlicient merit present himself. The 
NEXT MINATION will be held at UNIVERSITY HALL, GORDON 
SQuan E, t UNDON, on three consecutive ys in NOVEMBER, 18381, 

Candid ate s must furnish satisfactory evidence of age, graduation, and 
other points, the particulars of which, as well as copies of the Scheme of 
Examination, may be obtained on application to the Secretary of the Trust, 
and the names and addresses of all Candidates must be sent to the Secretary, 

VERCY ‘LAWFORD, Secretary. 

University — Gordon-square, » Landon, ¥ W.c, 

T Yay? 
SOANE S MUSEUM. 
13, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, 

OPEN FREE, from 11 to 5, on TU ESDAYS and TUUR SDAY® i in VEL- 
KUARY and M AKC fi, and on TUESDA Ww URSDAYs, 

Cards for Private Days aud for Students to be obtained of the cur. ATOR, 
at the Museum. 




























at University Uall, on or before OCTOBER 1sT, 153). 
Gin J OHN 

ANTIQUITIES, PICTURES, and SCUL?TURE, 
and SATURDAYS in APRIL 4, MAY, JUNE, "JUL Y, and AUG 


TYE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


531, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C, 





The AUTOTYPE COMPANY are producers of Book Illustrations by the 
Autotype and Sawyer’s Collotype Processes. Employed by the Trustees of 
the British Museum, Palaeograph ical, Koyal Geographical, 
and other learned Societies. 

Facsimiles of Medals and Coins, Ancient MSS., 
Sketches, Views and Portraits from Nature, &c. 

The Woodbury Process is utilised for photographs of Art Manufactures, 
Portraits, &c., where mounting is not an objection, aud is a cheap method of 
illustration Where quantities are required, 

* For Lerms and Specimens apply to the Manager. 

AU Tory? E is especially adapted for REPRODUCTION of WORKS ot 
AKT, possessing a wide range of monochromic ex pression, and reproducing 
with fidelity the Artist's touch. 

JUST VUBLISILED on India, two sizes, 42s. and 21s., ** Come unto these 
Yellow Sands,” after the painting by Walter Field, Esq., exhibited at the 
ltoyal Academy, 1578, and the l’aris Universal Exhibition, 1879. This fine 
Autotype combines the merits of an engraving with complete fidelity to the 
urtist’s touch, Mr. Field having produced a monochrome expressly for 
Autotype. 

Will be ready in January, Autotype Reproductions of Twelve Drawings 
and Vaiutings by 1’. G. Mamerton, Esq, 

THE AUTOTYVE FINE ART GALLERY 
Displays a noble Collection of Copies of the OLD MASTERS, and many 
interesting examples of MODERN ART, Vo adorn a Home with permanent 
Vhotograpnic Masterpieces, examples of the greatest Masters, old and new, 
muy be seen, by a visit to the AUTOTYPE GALLERY, tu be a matter of trifling 
cost. Adinission free. 

Catalogue of the Company’s Publications, 138 pages, sixpence, free by 
post. Gratis to l’urchasers. 





Paintings, Drawings, 





Director of the Works, J. R. SAWYER, 
— aManager, w. desta BIRD. 


L! T HOGRAPHY.- —GOW, BUTTE K- 


FIELD, & CO, (late Butterficld & Mason) are prepared to execute 
lirst-class WORK in FACSIMILES of Oil Paintings and Water-Culours, 
Book Iilustrations, Show-Cards, and Trade Emblems.—Specimens may be 
seen at their Works, bowling Gre euclane » Buildings, | Farringdon-road, Ec, 


] »Y-PATHS of LITE RATURE.—CATA- 


LOGUE, No. 3, LOCAL COLLECTIONS of Prints and Cuttings, with 
Works on Topogri aphy ; imeluding Lives, Humour, Tracts, and other 
Quaint Literature of the Olden Tune, now ready, of A. READER, 6, Urunge- 
street, Red Lion-square, W.C. 


» ’ wing y +t YAY ‘ T iv ‘cr 
4 ie 4 J a 4 ya j « 
YARKE ETCHINGS, ENGRAVINGS, and 
u DRAWINGS by the most esteemed OLD Peg ASTERS may be 
obtained at GEORGE LOVE’S OLD PRINT SHOP, » BUNUILL KOW, 
LONDON, The Engravings, &c., are in fine poe: Pa and have formed 
portions of the most celebrate d collections. A Catalo; sue of a small portion 
of the Stock will be sent on receipt of two penny postage stamps. 
*,* Established above 60 years. 











Now ready, crown Svo, cloth, price 6s, 


‘ 
MAS. By Il. Peckwarer, A.M. 
London: SIMPKIN, MAKSHALL, & Co, 
HEREFORD SQUARE, SOUTIL KENSINGTON, 
ronveniently arranged Residenec, with an excellent detached Studio, 
north light, separate entrauces, aud a large Garden. With 
’ " , . 
= FAREBROTHER, | ELLIS, 
ine = & CO” are instructed to offer fe ww SALE by AUCTION, 

the ong A + on WEDNE SDAY, 9TH J JARY, ISSl, at 2 o'clock 
precis hceme desirable BR ESIDE NCE, No. 26, Hereford-square, South 
Kensington, situate close to the Gloucester-road Station, and within easy 
reach of ilyde-park, Kotten-row, and the other fashionable and favourite 
resoris. It is conveniently arranged, and contains ample accommodation 
for a tamily. Excellent detached Studio, and large Garden with side 
cutrances. ileld for Seventy Years at a moderate Ground Rent, May be 
viewed. Particulars may be had of Messrs, WILLIAMS, JAMES, & WASON, 
Solicitors, 62, Lincolu’s-inu-ti lds ; at the Mart, E.C. ; or of Messrs. FARE- 
BROTHER, ELLIS, CLARK, & Cu,, 5 and 6, Laucaster-place, Strand, W.C., 
and 18, Uld Broad-street, EC, 















New Works and New Editions, 
FRASER’S MAGAZINE for FEBRUARY. 


Price 2s. 6d, 





ContTENTS. 

IN TRUST: the Story of a Lady and her Lover. Chap. I, 
Father and Daughiter. IL, The Rest of the Family. IL, 
The ** Game.’ 

WANTED: a NEW CONSTITUTION for INDIA. By 
Roxvert H, Exxior, 

MACAULAY. By Ernest Myers, 

GREEK DINNERS. By Professor ParEy. 

“Epxera: Nv. By R. J. M. 

ALONE in COLLEGE, and WHAT CAME of IT. 

FLIGHT: ng aw and ARTIFICIAL. By J. Beit 
PetTIGREW, M.D., F.R.S., F.R.C.P. 

CONCERNING the re HEERFULNESS of the OLD. By 
A. K. 0. B. 

VILLAGE LIFE of GEORGE ELIOT, 

THE PARLIAMENTARY SITUATION. 


ENDYMION. By the Right Hon. the Earl 
of BraconsFieLD, K.G.  Quicquid agunt homines,” 
3 vols., post 8vo, price 31s, 6d. 


THE EARLY HISTORY of CHARLES 


JAMES FOX. By Gerore@r Orto ‘I'rEvELYAN, M.P, 
Third Edition, 8vo, price 1ss, 


BURIED ALIVE: Ten Years of Penal 
Servitudein Siberia, By Fervor DostoyErrsky. 
luted from the Russian by Mariz von Tuto, 
svo, 10s. Gd, 


TURKISH ARMENIA and EASTERN 


ASIA MINOR. By the Rev. Henry Fansmawe T'ozrr, 
M.A., F.R.G.S., Tutor of Exeter College, Oxford. svo, 
with Five full-page Illustrations and Map, 16s. 


THE FLIGHT of the LAPWING: a Naval 


Officer’s Jottings in China, Formosa, and Japan. By 
the Hon. Henry Nort Snore, R.N. 8vo, with Frontis. 
piece, ''wo Maps, and a Plan, lis. 


SACRED PALMLANDS: the Journal of a 
Spring Tour in Egypt and the Holy Land. By A. G. 
Wzxtp. Crown 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 


BIOGRAPHICAL STUDIES. By the late 


Water Bacrnor, M.A., Univ. Coll., London. Uniform 
with ** Literary Studies’? and “Economic Studies,” by 
the same Author. 8vo, 12s, [On February 10. 


LIFE and OPINIONS of the REV. 


WILLIAM LAW, M.A., the Nonjuring and Mystic 
Divine, Author of ‘The Serious Call,” &e. By 
Overton, M.A., Lincoln College, Oxford. svo, 15 


[On Felruary 10, 
SELECTED ESSAYS on LANGUAGE, 
MYTHOLOGY, and RELIGION, 


dy FP, Max Mutter, 
M.A., Professor of Comparative Philology at Oxford, 
2 vols., crown S8vo, 16s, 


DR. ZELLER’S PRE-SOCRATIC 


SCHOOLS: being a History of Greek Philosophy from 
the Earliest Period tothe Time of Socrates. Translated, 
with the Author’s sanction, by S. lf’. ALLEyNr. 2 vols, 
crown 8vo, 30s. [On February 1. 


THE ENGLISH in IRELAND in the 
KIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By J. A. Frovupr, M.A. 
Cabinet Edition, with a New Preface and a New Sup- 
plementary Chapter, 3 vols., crown 8vo, 1ds, 


REALITIES of IRISH LIFE. By W. 
peat See” aa Edition, Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d, 


2 


CATES’S DICTIONARY of GENERAL 
BIOGRAPHY. Third Edition, completed to the Present 
Time, with new matter equal to 100 pages, comprising 
nearly 400 Memoirs and Notices of Persons recently 
Deceused, svo, 25s. 


THE SABBATH: Presidential Address to 
the Glasgow Sunday Socicty, delivered in St. Andrew's 
Hall, October 26, lssv. By Joun Tynvaun, F.R.S. 
8vo, Is. 


FREDERICK the GREAT and the SEVEN 
YEARS’ WAR, By F. W. Loney, Balliol College, 
Oxford. Feap, 8vo, with Two Maps, 2s. Gd. 


PROFESSOR HELMHOLTZ’S POPULAR 
LECTURES on SCIENTIFIC SUBJECTS 
lated by Dr. E. Arkinson, Stail Colles 
Series. Crown Svo, Woodcuts, 7s. Gd, Secon 
of the First Series, wiifortu, 7s. Gd. 


THE DISEASES of the OX: a Manual of 


specially adapted as a Handy Book 

of Reference for the Veterinary Practiiioner and 

student. By J. HW. STEEL, M.R.C.V.S., 1.2.5. dV 
‘opiously Illu: straicad, lds, 


LONGMANS & CO. 


By T. E. Kear, 


Trans- 
Crown 








Tras. 
Second 
Edition 


Bovine Pathology, + 
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MUDIES SELECT LIBRARY. 


Fresh Copies of all the Best Books of the Season continue to be added to MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY as the demand 
increases, and arrangements are made with the leading Publishers for an ample supply of the principal Forthcoming Books as they appear. 


FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, 


For a Constant Succession of the Newest Books. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY SUBSCRIPTION, TWO GUINEAS PER ANNUM, 


For the Free Delivery of Books in every part of London. 
THE SUBSCRIPTION COMMENCES AT ANY DATE. 
BOOK SOCIETIES IN EVERY PART OF THE COUNTRY SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 


SPECIMEN LIST OF NEW BOOKS IN CIRCULATION. 
HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


History of Our Own Times, by Justin McCarthy (1,500 Copies )—Personal Life of Livingstone, by Dr. Blaikie—Life of Lord Campbell, by Mrs. 
Hardeastle—Memoir of Sir James Outram—Memorials of Frances Havergal—Life of Cicero, by Anthony Trollope—Kinglake’s Crimea, Vol. VI.—Young 
Irdand, by Sir C. G. Duffy—Early Life of C. J. Fox, by G. O. Trevelyan—Sketch of the Life of Mrs. Grote—Guizot in Private Life—Life of Sir Anthony 
Panizi—Baird’s Rise of the Huguenots—Christie’s Biography of Etienne Dolet-—Memorials of Dr. Caundlish—Memorials of Sister Augustine of Bonn—Life 
of Sir Rowland Hill—Public Life of John C. Herries—Life of Spinoza—The Zulu Campaign, by Major Ashe—Life and Times of Madame de Stuél . Life of 
Dr. Appleton—Fra Angelico, by C. M. Phillimore—Memvirs of the Duke de Saldanha—Hayward’s Eminent Statesmen—DBagchot’s Biographical Studies—Life 
of Ogier Ghiselin de Busheeg—Memoir of Rev. W. McKerrow ; and many other Works in History and Dioyraphy. See Mudi’s Library Circular, New Edition, 


TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE, 
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LITERATURE. 

The English Poets: Selections, with Critical 
Introductions, §c., Fe. Edited by T. H. 
Ward, M.A. Oxford. Vol. III.—‘‘ The 
Eighteenth Century: Addison to Blake.” 
(Macmillan.) 


Ar this day, when the pressure of life, the 
vast amount to be known, and the little time 
to know it in, render it necessary for all 
subjects—history, philosophy, science—to 
be epitomised and condensed, poetry could 
not escape the common lot. Indeed, poetry 
lends itself to this process more readily than 
many other subjects. For while even the 
greatest poets have written many things that 
may without loss be forgotten, the lesser 
poets have, many of them, written only a few 
things that deserve to be remembered. Of 
recent attempts to epitomise, and yet to 
present a fair general view of, the poetry of 
England, that of Mr. Ward is by far the most 
notable—one every way worthy of the 
university to which so many of its contribu- 
tors belong. The first two volumes of this 
work were noticed in this journal in June 
last. To-day we shall find more than enough 
to engage our attention in the third volume, 
which contains selections from the poets of 
the eighteenth century, beginning with Addi- 
son and ending with Blake. In a volume 
which includes extracts from forty-four 
separate poets, not to mention Scottish minor 
song-writers, it would be easy to ask why 
certain poets are included while certain others 
are omitted—why, for instance, a place should 
have been found for Whitehead and none for 
Michael Bruce, the boy-poet of Loch Leven, 
reputed author of the ** Ode to the Cuckoo,”’ an 
ode worthy of being placed beside Words- 
worth’s on the same subject; and why no 
piece of Logan, Bruce’s college friend, and, as 
Some say, his plagiarist, should be noticed. 
Or it may raise our wonder that, when 
Tady Nairn’s pathos is illustrated by that 
most touching of songs, “*The Land o’ the 
Leal,” her humour also should not have been 
exhibited by “The Laird of Cockpen,” and 
her blending of pathos and humour by 
“Wha’ll buy caller herring?” These, how- 
ever, are but minor matters. The great dis- 
tinctive excellence of the work lies in the, 
for the most part, admirable essays by which 
the selections from each poet are introduced. 
The editor has been fortunate in securing the 
assistance of so many able men for this part 
of his work. The Rector of Lincoln College, 
the Dean of Westminster, Mr. Matthew 
Arnold, Prof. Dowden, Mr. Swinburne, not 
to mention many younger names, are enough 
to confer distinction on any work to which 
they lend their aid. The essays of these and 








other contributors are not only valuable in 
themselves, but will have an additional value, 
as historical records, for future time. To 
those who know the several poets, and 
have already formed some judgment for 
themselves regarding them, the critical 
estimates of this work are not only full of 
interest, but of instruction also. One can, how- 
ever, imagine a drawback to their usefulness. 
Such ready-made criticisms, lying at hand in 
a popular work, may easily minister to an evil 
mental habit of our day, by supplying the 


-| young too easily with ready-made opinions 


about literature, while they neglect to study 
the poets’ works, and to allow their 
minds to be steeped in the poetry itself. 
Turning to the estimates here given of the 
greater poets—for it is to some of these only 
we have space to advert—the first prominent 
essay is that by Mr. Pattison on Pope. Nothing 
could be more necessary in a work of this 
kind than to seize and express truly the 
power and the weakness of a poet who is the 
representative man of a style which dominated 
English poetry for more than a century. 
Mr. Pattison shows, in his‘clear, incisive way, 
that Pope was not the originator of the style 
in which he wrought, but the master who 
perfected it. That style set in soon after 
the Restoration, and continued more or less 
till the French Revolution. Its aim was 
perfection of form, literary finish, the neatest, 
most epigrammatic expression. The thought 
that was conveyed was of small account com- 
pared with the style which conveyed it. It 
was the age when English prose was forming 
itself, and the verse then written was not far 
removed from prose. “It is by courtesy,” 
says Mr. Pattison, 


“that the versifiers from Dryden to Churchill 
are styled poets, seeing that the literature they 
have bequeathed us wants just that element of 
inspired feeling which is present in the fecblest 
of the Elizabethans. But, if not poets, 
they were literary artists. They showed that a 
couplet can do the work of a page, and a single 
line produce effects which in the infancy of 
writing would require sentences.” 


The material in which Pope worked—in 
which he was perfectly at home—was the 
manners, prejudices, passions, sentiments of 
his own day—the atmosphere he breathed 
was that of the cultivated man about town. 
Beyond this he had little knowledge and less 
interest. Mr. Pattison regards as the best 
of Pope’s works, because containing most of 
his true self, the ‘‘ Essay on Man” and the 
“Moral Essays.” Yet it is in these last 
that Pope satirises and libels Addison. On 
the whole it would be impossible, in the 
same space, to convey a more direct or just 
estimate of Pope than that which the Rector 
of Lincoln has given. What Pope bequeathed 
to his country’s literature was a pointed per- 
fection of expression and a finish of style 
which not even those who most loudly re- 
volted from him have been able to neglect. 
The poet most unlike to Pope of his con- 
temporaries, James Thomson, is well and 
discriminatingly introduced by Mr. Saints- 
bury, who points to the popularity of 
Thomson’s poetry, which has outlived so 
many revolutions in taste, as a sure proof 
of its worth. Of this popularity he finds the 
reasonin the admirable choice of a subject 





which appeals to, and is comprehensible by, 
everybody ; and in a treatment which, wl:**e 
it succeeds in making the common uncommon, 
does not make it too uncommon for the 
general taste. An eye for the truth of nature, 
a blending of literal fact with poetic grace— 
this is the gift which Mr. Saintsbury rightly at- 
tributes to Thomson. We cannot but demur 
when he so highly commends Thomson’s blank 
verse as to put it beside that of Milton and 
that of the present Laureate, as one of the 
three best models of the metre in our 
language. It is too cumbrous, often Latinised 
both in its structure and in its diction. The 
Spenserian versification of the ‘“ Castle of 
Indolence” approaches much nearer to per- 
fection. 

The high and, for his age, unique quality 
of Collins’ lyric poetry is brought out with 
that peculiar emphasis which characterises 
Mr. Swinburne’s panegyric. “There was 
but one man in the time of Collins who had 
in him a note of pure lyric song—a pulse of 
inborn music—irresistible and indubitable,” 
and that man was Collins. “The Muse gave 
birth to Collins; she did but give suck to 
Gray.” All of positive praise that is here given 
to Collins one accepts gladly ; but why should 
it be set off by disparaging another poet of 
high, though different, quality ? There is no 
essay in the volume which contains more 
suggestive thought than that on Gray by 
Mr. M. Arnold. Quoting an expression of 
Gray’s friend, the then Master of Pembroke 
Hall—“ He never spoke out ”—Mr. Arnold 
makes it the key-note of his reflections on 
Gray. He asks why it was that he never 
spoke out; how his scantiness, his sterility 
of poetic production, is to be explained. Mr. 
Arnold finds the cause of it, not in Gray’s 
shrinking and fastidious disposition, not in 
his long weakness of health and consequent 
depression, but in the chilling temperament 
of the age he lived in—an age when the 
powers of understanding, wit, and smartness, 
not the deeper emotions of the soul, were in the 
ascendant—an age whose work was to write 
prose, not poetry. This is a view which Mr. 
Arnold has ably advocated before in the essay 
with which he prefaces his reprint of some of 
Joknson’s “ Lives of the Poets.” But it may be 
doubted whether Gray’s lack of poetic fertility 
may not be traced more truly to his own 
peculiar nature—a temperament powerfully 
affected by his long residence in college 
rooms—than to general circumstances of his 
time. Few things are more repressive of 
poetic impulse than prolonged academic 
habits. The fountain of inspiration must be 
strong indeed which cannot be frozen up by 
such seclusion. 

In his essay on John and Charles Wesley 
it is interesting to hear Dean Stanley discours: 
on the reasons why out of the multitude of 
hymns most are such entire failures. Of 
the modern translations from the Roman 
Breviary, he thinks that Cardinal Newman’s 
alone have “a distinct poetical glow and 
artistic finish. All the rest are couched in the 
uniform pedestrian style which is unfortu- 
nately familiar to English Churchmen in the 
vast mass of the verses contained in 
Hymns Ancient and Modern.” The three 
reasons which the Dean assigns for the 
failure of most hymns I cannot stay 
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to give, but I would refer those who 
care for such things to the Dean’s sug- 
gestive essay. Charles Wesley’s beautiful, 
but little-known, hymn on “ Catholic Love” 
is included among the extracts, and for this 
the Dean will secure the thanks of many 
whose hearts instinctively echo to its two 
opening stanzas. 

The editor discourses, if not tenderly yet, 
on the whole, appreciatingly, of Cowper. But 
at the close of his remarks he gives it as his 
opinion that Cowper is “a favourite with the 
middle, but not with the cultivated, classes.” 
As an offset to this it may be mentione that 
the man of greatest genius whom Oxford has 
in this century produced has expressed his 
special admiration and fondness for Cowper, 
although holding theological opinions most 
opposite to his. 

It is hard to say the right word about 
Burns. To Englishmen, not to speak of 
foreigners, he is, if not a sealed book, yet in 
a great part inaccessible, by reason of his 
dialect and his strong local colouring and 
allusions. He is then most powerful when 
he is most vernacular. When Scotchmen, on 
the other hand, begin to speak of him, their 
national fervour is apt to run away with their 
critical judgment. Even Dr. Service, in the 
able and appreciative essay with which he 
here introduces the selections from Burns, 
seems not wholly to have escaped the national 
bias. All readers of this work will remember 
the somewhat caustic banter with which Mr. 
Arnold in his general Introduction plies 
Scotchmen for their tenderness to that which 
is not best in Burns’ work. This is how it 
strikes an impartial critic viewing it from 
without. What is to be desired is a purely 
catholic estimate of Burns from the hand of 
some Sainte-Beuve, enabled by knowledge and 
sympathy fully to understand Burns and _ his 
whole situation, yet far enough removed from 
him to estimate his works in the pure light of 
catholic criticism. But in default of this, the 
next best thing is a large-hearted tribute from 
“a brither Scot,’ and this we haye well 
rendered in the essay of Dr. Service. 

In looking over the contents of this third 
volume one is sometimes tempted to grudge the 
space that has been given to the very lesser 
lights, and to wish it had been devoted to 
longer extracts and fuller comments on the 
greater ones. But this would be to change the 
aim of the work, and to make it, perhaps not 
more entertaining, but less instructive. I 
could have wished that space had allowed 
me to dwell on some more of the critical 
essays in this volume. The few I have 
alluded to are but samples of the general 
quality of nearly all ofthem. Nowhere within 
the same compass will a student of Eng- 
lish literature find guides to the English 
poetry of the eighteenth century so well 
equipped with knowledge, so candid, yet so 
sympathetic. M. Taine’s work contains 
more elaborate treatment of the greater 
poets, but the dashing verdicts, often spiced 
with paradox, of the brilliant Frenchman 
stand in marked contrast to the wise in- 
sight and tempered judgment with which the 
English essayists appraise these poets of their 
country. Whatever other function this 
volume may fulfil, it will remain a lasting 
record to tell what judgment the best thought 
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formed of the poets of the eighteenth. 
J. C. Sarre. 








Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series. 
1640. Edited by W. D. Hamilton, F.S.A. 
Rolls Series. (Longmans.) 


Tne recent instalment of Mr. Hamilton’s 
Calendar covers only the short period of the 
five months which passed between the begin- 
ning of April and the end of August in 
the eventful year which witnessed the last 
struggles of the system of government be- 
queathed by Elizabeth to the Stuart kings. As 
might, therefore, be expected, the volume is 
replete with information, probably surpassing 
in this respect any of its predecessors, as 
unfortunately it will be found to surpass any 
of those which will follow it. After the 
breach between the King and the Parliament, 
State papers are to be looked for elsewhere 
than in the Record Office. Mr. Hamilton 
will have some gleanings to give us, notably 
in that interesting correspondence addressed 
to Pennington of which Mr. Forster made so 
much use. But he will never again be able 
to fill a single volume with the papers of five 
months, or of twice that period. 

Mr. Hamilton has done his work carefully 
and well, as was to be expected of him. No 
real historian will ever trust to the best of 
Calendars as long as the original MSS. are 
accessible to him; but those who wish not to 
write but to read history will do well 
to seek it here. The abstracts of all 
important documents are fully given—so 
fully that those who are acquainted with 
the originals are sometimes tempted to wish 
that Mr. Hamilton had, at the expense of a 
very few additional lines, given the actual 
words of the letters of which he often alters 
the form so slightly. 

In turning from the body of the work to 
the Preface the reader is met by the old 
difficulty of determining what the nature of 
such a Preface ought to be. The historian 
would probably wish to have an indication 
of the localities where information in print 
or MS. is to be found which would 
supplement that disclosed in the volume 
which the Preface introduces. To do this, 
however, in any satisfactory way would 
require an acquaintance with the contents 
of the libraries of Europe which can scarcely 
be expected from those who are hard at 
work on a special set of documents from 
one year’s end to another, and it seems to be 
precluded by the rules of the office in which 
they are employed. Mr. Hamilton has pre- 
ferred to follow Mr. Bruce’s system of giving 
a slight sketch of the period to which his 
papers refer, interweaving with it quotations 
from the more prominent documents, espe- 
cially when they were previously unknown. 
It cannot be denied that in this way Mr. 
Hamilton has produced an interesting Preface. 
On one point, indeed, he has made a discovery 
of no slight importance. The paper which 
tells how the Short Parliament was dissolved 
on account of the intention of the leaders to 
take up the cause of the Scots, and not on 


account of Vane’s refusal to accept a vote of 


less than twenty subsidies, is a most valuable 
contribution to the history of the time, and 





deserves mention the more because Mr, 
Hamilton is modestly disposed to hide his 
light under a bushel, and does not sufficiently 
impress upon his readers the revolution which 
he has brought about in the received account 
of one of the great crises in our history. 

In other respects, however, the Preface is 
sadly defective. It is, perhaps, rather un- 
gracious to look upon work of this kind with 
a critical eye. To a calendarer the work of 
writing a Preface must be something like a 
holiday in Switzerland to an over-worked 
lawyer. When he is compiling his calendar 
he cannot pick out the nuggets like the student 
who uses his work afterwards. He has to 
spend time upon a large quantity of docu- 
ments which have not the slightest interest 
for him, and which, in many instances, will 
never be of the slightest interest to anyone, 
when they are often the very papers the ar- 
rangement of which in chronological sequence 
gives him the greatest trouble. In his 
Preface he can skip about and disport 
himself at pleasure, absolutely ignoring dry 
legal documents or undated petitions by 
miserable hangers-on of the Court for the 
payment of their arrears. Yet this very 
freedom has its hidden dangers. The calen- 
darer is obliged to spend his days in a 
certain office. He is obliged, by the rules of 
that office, to confine his remarks to the 
papers before him, and it is perhaps not to be 
wondered at if he tends, in the exuberance 
of his self-confidence, to forget that there are 
fresh fields and pastures new outside the 
walls of the building in Fetter Lane. 

Into this error Mr. Hamilton has fallen. 
His account of the Short Parliament, superior 
as it is to any which has preceded it, shows a 
want of acquaintance with MSS. in the 
British Museum which is fatal to its com- 
pleteness, as his omission to refer to the agita- 
tion on the subject of the military burdens 
prevents the reader from grasping the whole 
situation as it stood. 

More serious complaint may be made of the 
pages referring to the celebrated proposal to 
bring over the Irish army which has been 
attributed to Strafford. In the first place 
Mr. Hamilton says that the words were 
spoken in the Council, whereas, as appears 
beyond doubt from the evidence given at the 
trial, they were spoken in the Junto or com- 
mittee of eight, though contemporary pamph- 
leteers sometimes make the same mistake as 
Mr. Hamilton has fallen into. No doubt this 
mistake is of no great historical importance ; 
but it is really too bad to be told that when 
Strafford said, “ You have an army in Ireland 
you may employ here to reduce this kingdom,” 
he certainly referred to Scotland. Other 
enquirers have not been usually so positive ; 
and, if Mr. Hamilton had merely left this 
statement unsupported by argument, his 
large acquaintance with the documents in his 
office might have given weight to this ev 
cathedra decision. Fortunately, however, he 
has given the reason which led him to the con- 
clusion. “This kingdom,” he says, “ certainly 
refers to Scotland, the war with that country 
being then under consideration.” The same 
kind of logic would lead to the conclusion 
that no verb in Lord Macaulay’s great work 
could possibly have had France for its nom!- 
natiye because the subject was the history 
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of England. The very question at issue is 
whether Strafford did or did not think that a 
previous subjugation of England was necessary 
to the conquest of Scotland. It is no blame to 
Mr. Hamilton that he is not aware that a de- 
spatch of the French agent Montreuil, dated 
early in May, mentions a proposal for bringing 
the Irish army to England as having been 
made. This effectually disposes of the notion 
that the interpretation given by the Parlia- 
mentary leaders to Vanes notes on this 
matter was invented by them some months 
subsequently. 

Another observation of Mr. Hamilton’s is 
entitled to some weight. ‘It is noticeable,” 
he says, “ that the minutes of Council business 
which so frequently occur among the State 
papers are either in the writing of Secretary 
Windebank or of Edward Nicholas, but not 
of Vane.” A priori arguments, however, 
must not be taken for more than they are 
worth; and the statement made in the Long 
Parliament that the notes were Vane’s, and 
that the King sent for them and had them 
burnt, is given by D’Ewes, the last part of 
the statement being in cypher, happily easily 
legible. As this was never contradicted by 
Charles we may take it for granted that it 
SaMvuEL R. GARDINER. 








Young Ireland: a Fragment of Irish History, 
1840-1850. By Sir Charles Gavan Duffy, 
K.C.M.G. (Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co.) 

Tue large volume which Sir C. G. Duffy has 

issued, doubtless as a political pamphlet—if 

the term may be allowed—in view of fresh 

legislation on the state of Ireland, is but a 

fragment of that fragment which is all it 

professes to be. For while he does more than 

his title-page promises, in that he gives a 

retrospect or “bird’s-eye view” of Irish 

history from the legendary invasion of Milesius, 
fourteen centuries before the Christian era, 
here set down as an ascertained fact ; on the 
other hand, he stops short with the death 
of Thomas Davis in 1845, not very long after 
the release of O’Connell, so that the story of 
the famine of 1845-47, of the abortive rising 
of 1848, and of the settling down in the two 
following years, has yet to appear in order to 

fulfil the author’s pledge. ‘The work has a 

double object, for it is literary as well 

as political, and aims at describing the 
personal characteristics of the group of re- 
markable young men who aided Sir Charles 

Duffy in establishing the Nation newspaper, 

and in copiously producing other literature 

intended to bring about the same changes in 
public opinion by different means. It is 
probable that English readers will for the 
most part be more in sympathy with the 
generous zeal which the writer displays in thus 
gracing the memory of his former colleagues, 
than with the powerfully drafted indictment 
against the government of Ireland ever since 
the invasion of Henry II. They will say, 
and not unreasonably, that the extreme dark- 
ness of the picture can hardly be reconciled 
with the writer’s personal history, as having 
combined the experiences of a “ treason- 
felon,” escaping conviction by the skin of his 
teeth, with those of a responsible Minister of 
the British Crown in an important colony, and 
With a title and decoration bestowed only for 





loyal public services. If, on the one hand, 
Sir C. G. Duffy had ever laid himself open to 
the suspicion of having been seduced, as many 
before him have been, by offers from those in 
power ; or if, on the other, any revolution had 
taken place in the relations between Great 
Britain and Ireland like that in modern 
Austria which made powerful Ministers of 
Deak and other Hungarian patriots whose 
heads were proclaimed in 1849, of course 
there would be no incompatibility between the 
two pictures; but neither theory has the 
support of facts. And, consequently, the 
difficulty is still unsolved, how a man of in- 
disputable integrity could accept office from 
a Power founded merely on tyranny and abuse. 
We know that all the blandishments of the 
Tuileries failed to rally the Republican patriots 
of France to Napoleon III., because they 
could never forget how he made his way to 
the Crown, and they would no more have 
served him in Algiers or in New Caledonia 
than in Paris or Marseilles. That Sir C. G. 
Duffy could act in unlike fashion in Australia, 
as Thomas D’Arcy M‘Gee did also in Canada, 
inevitably weakens the force of his accusa- 
tions, and necessitates the substitution of such 
counts as misadventure and chance-medley in 
many places where he would haveusread malice 
prepense. Without doubt, practical responsi- 
bility has told upon him, and he has besides 
honestly striven to moderate his statements ; 
and yet, after the fullest admission of many 
painful and shameful truths in his narrative, 
the dispassionate reader cannot fail to 
recognise the ex parte ring of a brief as dis- 
tinguished from the impartial summing-up of 
a judge. One example wili suffice to illustrate 
this defect. When naturally and reasonably 
complaining of the selfish eagerness with 
which the English Parliament headed off 
every attempt of Ireland to earn bread in any 
manner save agriculture, by crushing all its 
manufactures and export trade with pro- 
hibitive tariffs, there is no word to tell the 
reader that this was no exceptional malignity 
of politicians, but the simple carrying out of 
the erroneous views of political economy 
then prevalent everywhere, and rampant still 
in the United States and Victoria. The 
English manufacturers and traders sincerely 
believed that Irish competition would ruin 
them, and saw uno safety except in protection- 
ism. And, what is perhaps more serious, we 
are told nothing about the very large part 
played by reckless strikes in destroying such 
native industries as were not touched by 
English statutes, although the fact is familiar 
to all students of political economy. In both 
respects, sheer stupidity, believing itself to be 
the instinct of self-preservation, was the real 
factor at work, and not aimless malignity of 
purpose. It is obvious that it does not lie 
within the province of a purely literary 
journal like the Acapemy to discuss the 
political questions with which Sir C. G. 
Duffy’s volume is mainly concerned; and so 
much must suffice as a caution to readers who 
may be carried away by the graphic and 
effective presentment of the author’s views. 
There are, however, two other aspects of his 
work which are open to treatment here— 
namely, its contributions to the history of the 
present reign; and, still more, its literary 
reminiscences of the remarkable group of 
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young men who aided in the establishment of 
the Nation newspaper. 

Of the former of these two, the most valu- 
able seems to us the light thrown on the 
character and career of O’Connell, resulting 
in a portrait almost as far removed from the 
indiscriminate eulogy which has been most 
usual among that famous man’s admirers, 
as from the ungenerous depreciation and 
caricature of the Greville Memoirs and of 
Punch, For good or ill, Daniel O’Connell 
played an important part in British history, 
and no adequate account of it can be written 
which fails to estimate his personality aright. 
This Sir Charles Duffy helps us to do by a 
few bold descriptive strokes, illustrated by 
the details of incidents which brought into 
relief the peculiarities he drafts for us. It 
seems a mistake, however, whether the 
political or the literary view be taken of his 
work, to occupy so much of its space in 
narrating the whole story of O’Connell’s trial 
and imprisonment in 1844, and the subse- 
quent quashing of the proceedings on appeal 
in England. It ought, of course, to appear 
prominently in any biography of O’Connell 
himself, but its bearing on “* Young Ireland” 
(a party as distinct from O’Connell’s as the 
Peelites of that day were from the older 
Tories) is very indirect ; and its only apparent 
value here is as a fresh count in the indict- 
ment against the administration of English 
law in Ireland down to a still recent date. 

The literary portraits are more germane to 
these columns, and they are drawn not only 
with considerable vigour, but with a hearty 
affectionateness which, while it may perhaps 
cause the likenesses to be somewhat idealised, 
at any rate conciliates the good-will of readers 
for an author who shows how strong is his 
own good-will. 

It would be difficult to find an exact 
parallel to the aspect of the group. Some- 
thing like it, of course, might be found in 
sketches of the ardent young men who pre- 
pared the Italy of 1815 to become the Italy of 
1860, and still more like in the young French- 
men whose literary activity kept France in a 
ferment during the later years of Louis 
Philippe; but the resemblances are only 
partial and superficial. A critic who looked 
at the picture from the outside only might 
complain that Sir C. G. Duffy has not 
made quite clear what it was exactly 
that the Young Irelanders wanted to do, 
despite much careful and vivid narrative 
of their theories and endeavours. But, in 
truth, this very vagueness is the most 
correct representation, for they themselves, 
seeing all things through a golden haze, 
were the last people to have formed clear 
and definite plans, capable of being prac- 
tically wrought out into political or social 
action. The only idea which comes out into 
anything like clear relief is unquestionably 
a noble one—that of infusing a sentiment 
of self-respect into a large section of the Irish 
people, which had so long been treated as a 
mere proletariate as to have almost learnt to 
despise itself. Beyond this, nothing is 
definite, and that for a reason which can 
hardly be unknown to Sir C. G. Duffy—the 
absence of any great historic past such as fired 
the imagination and nerved the arm of Young 
Italy. English history under the Heptarchy 
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is very hard reading, and it is not till the 
Bretwalda begins to be sole monarch, instead 
of mere dean of a college of kinglets, that the 
sense of national unity and dignity strikes the 
student’s mind. But in Ireland the Ardrigh 
never united the country, and the tribal wars 
and feuds split up the land into mere jarring 
fragments. The one bright spot in that 
history of Ireland which Sir Hercules 
Langrishe, in a brilliant epigram, described as 
the ‘‘ Continuation of Rapine” is the Celtic 
scholarship of the seventh, eighth, and ninth 
centuries, spreading over Western Europe 
through the agency of Irish missionaries. 
But this one true glory, whose modern equiva- 
lent we may assume to be the improvement 
of national education in its widest sense, 
including secondary and tertiary grades as 
well as primary, was just the one thing about 
which Young Ireland does not seem to have 
concerned itself. What it did, however, was 
done with zeal, with fervour, and with no 
little ability and literary aptitude. In one 
instance, at least, there was yet more. Thomas 
Davis had a spark of that indefinable quality 
which is called genius, and his poetry shows 
it as much as the verses of Kingsley and 
Hawker do in modern English literature. It 
is there, it is genuine and unquestionable, 
but there is not quite enough of it to 
achieve great things. Sir Charles Duffy’s 
warm affection and admiration lead him to 
believe that Davis’s early death prevented 
him from showing what was really in him, 
and that he would have won very high rank 
had he survived even a few years. To our 
mind, the only singer of modern times of 
whom so much can be safely asserted is 
Keats; but Keats, dying at five-and-twenty, 
had already gone far higher than Davis at 
thirty-one. The probability is that we have 
got Davis’s best, and that longer life, though 
it might have produced much equally good, 
would not have given us anything of his better 
in literature, and we cannot here discuss his 
political promise. One of the most interesting 
facts, by-the-by, about Davis himself, eagerly 
Nationalist as he was, is his genealogy, which 
felicitously illustrates the assimilative power 
of Ireland over alien settlers, for his father 
was of a Buckinghamshire family of Welsh 
descent, and his mother came of a Yorkshire 
stock, crossed with the Cumbrian Howards. 
Already, the verve and occasional raciness of 
Sir Charles G. Duffy’s work have carried it, in 
spite of its size, into a second edition, and 
he will find the public ready to welcome its 
promised sequel, which must, of necessity, be 
more definitely political in treatment, for 
there is little to add from the literary side. 
Ricuarp F, LirrLepare. 





DON QUIXOTE, 


The Ingenious Knight, Don Quixote de la 
Mancha, Composed by Miguel de Cervantes 
Saavedra. A New Translation from the 
Originals of 1605 and 1608. By Alex- 
ander James Duffield. With Notes. In 
3 vols. (C. Kegan Paul & Co.) 

Cervantes. By Mrs. Oliphant. (* Foreign 
Classics.””) (Blackwood & Sons.) 

La Verdad sobre el Quijote. Por Don Nicolas 
Diaz de Benjumea. (Madrid.) 

In the Introduction to her]well-written sketch, 





Mrs. Oliphant, speaking of the Don Quixote, 
says:—‘A new translation by Mr. Duffield, 
as to which great expectations are entertained, 
and which we regret not to have had access 
to, is, we believe, in the press.” Mr. Duffield 
himself, after telling of his pilgrimages to 
Spain, and of his study of Cervantes’ other 
works, adds: “I have read his Don Quixote 
more than twenty times, and have translated 
it into English better than it has ever been 
done before, nor have I allowed one graceless 
or unchaste word of mine to intrude itself.” 
Rarely, we think, in the history of literature 
have great expectations been more signally 
disappointed (excepting in two particulars) ; 
and rarely has any workman formed a more 
mistaken estimate of his labours. 

The style of Cervantes is the manly, straight- 
forward style of a soldier and man of the 
world; and, notwithstanding his constant 
allusions to a literature and to a state of 
society that has long since passed away, it 
is still in the main singularly clear. Mr. 
Duffield’s style is affected and involved, and 
his vocabulary presents a jumble of archaisms 
peculiar to himself. In reading these vol- 
umes we have constantly been obliged to turn 
to the Spanish to understand the English. 
Notwithstanding that the Cervantistas of 
Spain have a special organ of their own, 
that almost every Spanish periodical has, 
from time to time, articles on Cervantes or 
his works, and that, as the Preface of the 
third book on our list states, “* muchos é 
interesantes son los nuevos datos adquiridos 
por diligentes investigadores,’ not one of 
these recent discoveries is utilised by Mr. 
Duffield. His authorities are Clemencin, 
Pellicer, Bowle, Navarrete, Hartzenbusch ; 
anything later than these seems utterly un- 
known to him. Hence his notes are some- 
times as useless for explanation as his text 
is wide of the spirit of the original. 

We mentioned two exceptions to our 
censure. These are: (1) the very valuable 
bibliographical list “ of the Books of Chivalry,” 
furnished by Seiior Gayangos; and (2) the 
poetical translations of Mr. J. Young Gibson, 
which form so great a contrast to the prose 
of Mr. Duffield. These versions could hardly 
be improved ; and, if set to fitting music, some 
of them, such as Don Luis’ Serenade (ii. 280), 
might become favourite songs in English 
drawing-rooms. 

We must now substantiate our charges as 
briefly as possible. The unpardonable sin of 
Mr. Duffield is that he is continually drawing 
attention to himself and trying to improve 
upon his author. He cannot be content with 
the manly simplicity of Cervantes, but tor- 
tures his words into affected archaisms. 
Rozinante is a “rouncy,” a village is a 
“thorp,” Sancho’s pack-saddle is a “ pannel,” 
a child is “asered,” thieves are “ padders,” 
&e., &c. Though boasting of his purity, Mr. 
Dutlield manages to emphasise an objection- 
able Spanish expression by translating it 
* giglot.” Cervantes in his Prologue pur- 
posely assigns to Cato a verse from Ovid: 
‘“‘Donec eris felix,” &c. Mr. Duffield in a 
note gives the reference to Ovid, but does-not 
allude to the distich of Cato i. 18, “ Cum 
fueris felix,” &c., which Cervantes had in his 
mind; and afterwards, when Sancho cites 
‘Caton Zonzorino romano,” “Cato the 


dreary {or stupid] Roman,” Mr. Duffield 
translates (i. 215): “Cato the Roman in- 
censor” !—foisting on Cervantes a blunder he 
never made. The little Cato, “ Lou Catounet” 
(Cato de Moribus), was not only the favourite 
school-book of the Renaissance, but was trans- 
lated into nearly every Southern dialect, and 
became almost the Bible of the poor. Its 
last echoes in English literature are heard in 
the Church Porch of George Herbert. When 
Sancho is vainly trying to persuade his master 
that he is not a victim to enchantment, but 
has only lost his senses—“ sino transtornado 
el juicio”—Mr. Duffield writes, ‘“‘ but only 
with your head turned arsie varsie’’ (ii. 360), 
To save space we will give, side by side, a 
few specimens of these improvements on the 
simplest phrases of the original, taken at 
hazard :— 
ii, 183, 

The craft with which 

they had fished to 


draw him from the 
rock Dolorous. 


Del artificio que habian 
usado para sacarle de 
la Peiia pobre, 


185. 
With much tact and se- 
rious artifice, 
187, 
God’s sonties. 
Thou givest not the 
peace on her face. 


The daughter of the land- 
lady began to throw 
8’s with her lips. 

Your worship [applied 
to a lady]. 

Rash-murmuring, back- 
biting peascod. 


184, 
Possessed of his partisan Arrimado d{su tronco 6 
or trunk, anzon. 
His face... witheredand Su rostro...seco y ama- 
saffroned. rillo. 
Martial stalk. Mesurado continente, 
I am prewarned, Estoy informado. 


Con mucho donaire y 
gravedad. 


Vive Dios, 

No le des paz en el rostro 
[paz is here the kiss of 
welcome]. 

Le commenzo a cecear. 


Tu merced. 


Murmurador y maldi- 
ciente. 


When Doijia Clara in her childish way is sob- 
bing out her confession to Dorotéa, she says, 
** No sé que diablos ha sido esto,” and when 
Mr. Duffield translates, ‘‘ Nor do I know how 
the devil this happened,” we are forced to the 
reflection that Cervantes knew at least how a 
lady speaks. When Sancho slyly says, “ Ay, 
master, master, and as there is more mischief 
in the hamlet than is dreamt of—if one may 
say so, asking pardon of the honourable 
gossips ’’—*‘ Ay, sefior, sefior, y como hay 
mas mal en el aldehuela que se suena; con 
perdon sea dicho de las tocas honradas” (the 
toca is a headdress worn by widows, dueiias, 
and sometimes by nuns)—Mr. Duffield gives 
(as prose), “ Ah, master, master! In the 
village which is vile, they go cheating all the 
while, with forgiveness, be it said, to those 
with kerchiefs on their head” (ii. 326), Mr. 
Duffield vaunts his pilgrimages to the homes 
of Cervantes, yet in these three volumes we 
find scarcely one note explaining a Spanish 
custom, while many such customs are totally 
mistaken. Thus the “ reja,” the iron bars 
or grating of the ground-floor windows 
and of the garden, is confounded with the 
“celosia,” or lattice of the upper and ladies’ 
rooms, and we have (i. 278) “the lattice 
windows of a garden.” No note is given on 
the “ rubrica ;” riding ‘* Jennet-wise,” “dla 
gineta,” is unexplained ; ‘“‘ Moorish fashion” 
would almost convey the idea to English 
readers. He makes no mention of the 
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nursery tale “El Garbancito” to which 
Sancho alludes (i. 196). To judge by his 
note, he has never seen the “ Frailecillos” made 
from beans and chestnuts by Spanish children. 
These instances might be multiplied almost 
indefinitely, but those given will perhaps 
suffice to show that we have not blamed 
without cause. 

We have little room for the last two works. 
Mrs. Oliphant’s is most pleasant reading, but 
bears marks of undue haste; p. 123 must 
surely have been returned uncorrected to the 
printer. Both authors are alike in this, that 
they construct the biography of Cervantes 
mainly from his own writings, considering him- 
self as his own chief hero. Seiior Benjumea’s 
book is to the full as interesting as Mrs. 
Oliphant’s. He cites also original documents, 
and admits us more intimately into the 
society among which Cervantes lived; but 
some of his conclusions on Cervantes are 
stoutly combated by his fellow-critics in 
Spain. As to one point in discussion, 
we may mention that an essay on the 
travels of Cervantes, illustrated by a map, 
appeared in the Boletin de la Sociedad 
Geografica de Madrid, June 1880; but into 
this we cannot now enter. 

WENTWORTH WEBSTER. 








The Poet and the Muse: being a Version of 
A. de Musset’s ‘‘La Nuit de Mai,” ‘La 
Nuit d’Aoit,” and “La Nuit d’Octobre.” 
With an Introduction. By Walter Herries 
Pollock, (R. Bentley & Son.) 

Mr. Pottock’s “version” of three of the 

Nuits of Alfred de Musset is not an easy work 

to criticise, especially if the reviewer has 

himself been busy with the unthankful task 
of translation. Mr. Pollock’s style is fluent, 
his expressions are often most felicitous, and 
perhaps only the diz majores of modern Eng- 
lish poetry are as skilled as this writer in 
the use of blank verse. But for this very 
blank verse Mr. Pollock offers a kind of 
apology. The poems of de Musset are cast 
in rhyming alexandrines and lyric stanzas. 
It is quite true that these forms of verse are 
novel, as vehicles of dramatic poetry, in Eng- 
lish. Thus Mr. Pollock was perhaps obliged 
to adopt the usual blank verse of English 
tragedy. His work pretends to be no more 
than a kind of adaptation. Now de 

Musset’s Wwits require a very great deal of 

adapting before they could be recited to an 

English audience. They are often very plain 

spoken, and Mr. Pollock has softened and 

altered their free speech. To take an example 
from the second page (La Nuit de Mai), the 

French Muse says :— 

‘‘Vimmortelle nature 


Se remplit de parfums, d’amour, et de murmure, 
Comme le lit joyeux de deux jeunes ¢poux.” 


Here Mr. Pollock has— 
“To-night immortal nature brings again 

Her dearest perfumes for the whispered love, 
That waits upon the bridals of the spring ”— 
lines in which we confess that the meaning is 
not altogether clear to us. Other passages 
are of necessity altered, where the French 
poet writes with the bitterness of a wounded 
heart and a nature soured for the moment. 
We see the necessity of these alterations if 
The Poet and the Muse is to be a dra- 


matic composition, suitable for recitation in | 





English, as the Nuts are in French. Again, 
in the Nuit de Mai, Mr. Pollock is, in one 
way, justified in omitting the lines in which 
de Musset numbers the Homeric towns— 

** Argos, et Ptéléon, ville des hécatombes, 

Et Messa, la divine, agréable aux colombes.” 
Here there is a longuewr, doubtless, in the 
original, but, as the puzzled French critic 
said of Mr. Swinburne’s Hrechtheus, it is a 
lonqueur délicieux. It is pleasant to see the 
young poet doing homage to “the Ionian 
father of the rest.’”’ There was something 
Greek in de Musset. He might have been a 
child of “ Ios or Smyrna, two sweet cities, the 
first named of the Violet, the latter of the 
Myrrhe.”? He might have been a poet among 
the later poets of the Anthology, vexed 
somewhat by the shadow of Christianity, and 
not wholly happy in his Pagan pleasures. His 
memory of Homer is one of the Greek touches 
in his nature, and we miss the lines in Mr. 
Pollock’s version, though the reason for 
dropping them is obvious and admissible. 
But all this time one is finding fault with Mr. 
Pollock for not having done something which 
he never promised or pretended to do—for not 
giving us a translation in place of a free 
version. Indeed, I cannot but think that the 
Nuits, poems strictly personal in their motive, 
should be reproduced with scrupulous exacti- 
tude. An account in prose, after Paul de 
Musset, of the circumstances in which each 
poem was written, a complete translation, if 
possible in the original metres (though 
perhaps this is scarcely practicable), make 
an ideal rendering of the Nuits. Only this 
version would be absolutely useless for the 
purpose for which Mr. Pollock’s poem is readily 
available. A closer version could not be 
recited ; a version less close must fail to give 
us, in English, the real de Musset. ‘There is 
no reason why Mr. Pollock, if he is not 
weary of the task, should not give the 
English reader a close translation, as he has 
given English reciters a graceful, often 
melodious, and thoroughly serviceable adapta- 
tion of the French poet’s masterpiece. By- 
the-way, there is a possible error in the 
rendering of 

‘*la Nuit sur la pelouse 
Balance le zephyr dans son voile odorant.” 
Mr. Pollock writes: — 


‘** Night upon the lawn 
Rocks in its perfumed veil the zephyr’s breath.” 


Night could rock a zephyr, conceived of as the 
atrial form of a young wind-god ; but could 
she rock in her veil a zephyr’s breath ? 

A. Lana. 





NEW NOVELS, 


Queen Oophetua. By R. FE. Francillon. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 


Folly Morrison. By Frank Barrett. (R. 
Bentley & Son.) 


My Imperialist Neighbour, and other Stories. 
By Henrietta A. Duff. (Marcus Ward & 
Co.) 


Herbert Manners, and other Stories. By 
Florence Montgomery. (R. Bentley & 
Son.) 


Der Kaiser. Von George Ebers. (Stuttgart 
und Leipzig: Hallberger.) 


Mg. Francruton has produced in Queen 





—_—~ 


Cophetua a very fair example of his peculiar 
and remarkable, if somewhat unequal, talent. 
The book is a great advance on some of his 
earlier work, because the last vestige of the 
only imitation with which Mr. Francillon 
could ever fairly be charged—an imitation of 
the later books of the late Lord Lytton—has 
entirely disappeared. If Queen Cophetua is 
not wholly satisfactory, it is only because the 
central figure—a remarkably original and 
well-conceived character—comes just a little, 
and only a little, short of being thoroughly 
worked out. Now this character is almost the 
only one (with the possible exception of the 
heroine, who is also very original and well 
executed, but against whom perhaps the 
same charge may be brought) on which the 
interest of the book depends. The other 
figures, though amusing and well drawn in 
their way, come like shadows and so depart. 
In particular the hero en titre, though 
not the real hero of the book, is a very 
shadowy young man indeed, besides being 
much of a milksop and something of a 
fool. Mr. Francillon has sinned, in company 
with Virgil and Sir Walter Scott, in making 
his successful man, or rather his two success- 
ful men, colourless and uninteresting lay 
figures, and in enlisting the sympathies of 
the reader for the villain. This would not 
much matter if he had enlisted them just a 
little more strongly. It is rather ungrateful 
to do anything with Queen Cophetua except 
praise it; but then Mr. Francillon is not a 
person to be denied the compliment of serious 
criticism. His book is a very interesting one 
— indeed, as far as actual interest is concerned 
it is better than anything we have lately 
read. Gideon Skull, the villain above alluded 
to, plays for very high stakes throughout the 
book ; and the point in which Mr. Francillon 
has artfully distinguished him from other 
villains is that the stakes are not wholly 
mercenary or vile. Although as unmoral a 
person as could be found on a summer’s day, 
Gideon Skull is capable of a sincere friendship 
of a curious kind until he is still more curi- 
ously disappointed in his friend, and of a love 
so much more sincere that the collapse of it 
practically kills him. Yet he is on the ordinary 
schemes of calculation an awful scoundrel, 
and Mr. Francillon does not palliate his 
scoundrelism in the least. To follow him on 
his winding way which leads to fortune only 
to disappoint him at last is a pleasing process, 
and may be recommended to all novel-readers. 
Whether Mr. Francillon does not go a little 
beyond probability in the matter of the con- 
duct which he ascribes to the mother of his 
heroine is a matter of doubt to us; but here, 
too, a little more working out might have 
removed the difficulty. We ought not to 
omit to mention that Mr. Francillon has very 
happily hit off in some of his minor characters 
the weaknesses of a certain type of American 
character. He cannot be accused of partiality 
in doing this, for his good hero is an American 
too. 


In Folly Morrison Mr. Barrett has suc- 
ceeded in writing a book which has consider- 
able merits. The author, indeed, appears to 
us to have been unfortunate in thinking that 
the mission of a novelist is to reform the 
world, and not too fortunate in selecting the 
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agricultural labourer question as the particular 
reform to be tackled. His sentiments about 
the Paris Commune are also of a pleasingly 
unhistorical kind ; and he seems to have swal- 
lowed unquestioningly the silly nonsense about 
the Second Empire which, since the Second 
Empire fell, many people who had good words 
enough for it in the days of its prosperity 
have thought it the proper thing to repeat 
parrot-fashion after each other. It is all the 
greater pity that Mr. Barrett should venture 
upon expressions of crude political opinion, 
because he really has very little business with 
them even on his own showing. His heroine 
might have been brought into her present 
straits by many other things besides the 
iniquities of game laws. Indeed, as her father 
had thought fit to surround himself with a 
family of thirteen or fourteen children to 
support on a labourer’s wages, she must have 
had to make her own living sooner or later. 
Nor is it at all obvious why the model parson, 
Richard Vane, disgusted at the Thirty-nine 
Articles and the bad conduct of his patron’s 
son to his own sister, should have gone wool 
gathering to Paris, where, according to the 
laws of Nature, he was duly shorn. The 
goodness of the book lies wholly outside these 
debated and debateable points. Folly Mor- 
rison, a burlesque actress, very young, wholly 
uneducated, and of generous but violent im- 
pulses, is thrown into contact with a weak 
and well-intentioned young fellow respecting 
whom she soon learns that he is the son of 
the man who, as she thinks, did her father a 
great injury. So she determines (deliberately, 
so far as such a young person can be said 
to do anything deliberately) to ruin him— 
first by tempting him to extravagance and 
drunkenness, then by marrying him. There 
are certain improbabilities about all this, but 
the character of Folly is a rather attractive 
one, and is in some ways powerfully drawn, 
while many of the detached scenes of the 
book are excellent. It isan immense advance 
on Maggie, which we presume to have been 
the werk of the same author; and if Mr. 
Barrett will let polities and social problems 
alone he ought to do very well as a novelist. 
The novelist should take for his motto a 
certain very well-known couplet altered by 
the necessity of the case from decasyllables to 
alexandrines : 
— ee of government let brainless noodles 
He conte be wrong whose plots and characters 
are right,” 
Mr. Barrett’s plots and characters are very 
nearly right, but not entirely so, and he had 
much better occupy himself with perfecting 
them than with politico-arithmetical puzzles 
as to how labourers with a dozen children are 
to be kept in comfort. 


The late Miss Duff’s vein of tender senti- 
ment comes out much better in these stories 
than in her recently published poems. Even 
here the sentiment is sometimes carried to a 
point bordering perilously on mawkishness. 
But on the other hand it not infrequently 
transcends mere sentiment and becomes real 
pathos. The author, too, has made very good 
use of her memories of various picturesque 
Continental districts, especially the Pyrenean 
region, for setting and framing her stories. 
“In Sight of the Mountains,’ “ Ralph 





Cameron’s Model,’”’ and the tale which gives 
the book its title are, perhaps, the best of the 
collection. In ‘‘Dulcie Brand” there is 
more sentiment than sense. Pretty scenery, 
broken or troubled love, and a “ good cry” 
for finish, beginning, or middle—these were 
apparently Miss Duff’s favourite ingredients 
for a story, and they are harmless ingredients 
enough. Certainly it would be well if some 
of her sister-novelists knew no other season- 
ing. Miss Duff’s work is always and em- 
phatically the work of a lady. 


The little volumes which Mr. Bentley calls 
his Empire Library, and which bear an elegant 
crown and V.R. on their covers, have not 
hitherto, as far as we have noticed, devoted 
themselves to the amusement of that portion 
of her Majesty’s subjects which is yet of 
tender years. All the three stories, how- 
ever, which Miss Florence Montgomery has 
here collected are of the class of children’s 
stories, and very good examples of their class 
they are too. The most particular person 
will find their morals unexceptionable, and 
they have fully developed ones which do not 
bite at all or prevent them from being capitally 
told stories. ‘The only thing that we are 
inclined to think questionable is the method 
of punishment applied in the first tale toa 
passionate and self-willed boy. Practical jokes 
intended to frighten children are things of 
very doubtful wisdom, and have more than 
once had very ugly results. Therefore, we 
fear, “ Uncle Claud’s ” conduct in dressing up 
as a policeman and pretending to arrest his 
nephew—or rather his nephew’s double—was 
not that of a wise uncle. 


Some English readers may be a little pre- 


judiced against Herr Ebers by the affected 


misuse of the terms “ Dichtung,” “ poetisch,” 
and so forth with which he describes his own 
writings. For with all his constructive and 
narrative power—neither of which is incon- 
siderable—a more positive and prosaic writer 
hardly exists. The affectation, however, is 
one which Herr Ebers shares with a good 
many of his countrymen, so that it is per- 
haps unfair to blame him individually for it. 
Der Kaiser, he tells us, completes the series 
of historical romances in which he has em- 
bodied his studies of Egyptian history and 
sociology from the earliest time to the advent, 
or almost the advent, of Islam. The hero, as 
may perhaps be guessed, is Hadrian, who of 
all Roman emperors has most associations 
with Egypt; and Antinous, it is also hardly 
necessary to say, plays a prominent part. 
As usual, the author has been lavish of his 
special knowledge in equipping his tale. 
GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 








CURRENT THEOLOGY. 


The Life of David as reflected in the Psalms. 
By Alexander Maclaren, D.D. (Edinburgh: 
Macniven and Wallace.) The uncertainty that 
attaches to the authentic character of the super- 
scriptions of the Hebrew Psalter, though it 
cannot fail to lessen the confidence with which 
the results of any work of this kind can be 
regarded, only enhances the value of such 
sagacity as is possessed by Dr. Maclaren. 
With much sobriety of judgment Dr. Maclaren 
writes :— 

**In some cases they [the ancient editorial notes] 
are obviously erroneous, but in the greater number 


———— 





there is nothing inconsistent with their correctness 
in the Psalms to which they are appended ; while 
very frequently they throw a fl of light upon 
these, and all but prove their trustworthiness by 
their appropriateness,” 

This is the author’s attitude in approaching the 
main problem. In a task such as that here 
attempted spiritual insight is not less needed 
than intellectual acumen, and we consider Dr, 
Maclaren to possess in good measure both 
qualifications. 


The Parables of our Lord interpreted in View 
of their Relations to Each Other. By Henry 
Calderwood, LL.D. (Macmillan.) The idea 
which it is sought to illustrate in this work is 
that the parables of the New Testament ‘‘ haye 
been constructed and set in position upon a 
definite plan, such as may fairly warrant us in 
seeking here a systematic revelation of Gospel 
truth, even apart from other portions of Holy 
Scripture.” Not many scientific students of 
the Gospels are at the present day likely to 
assent to this proposition, but those who are 
able to do so will find suggestive thoughts in 
Dr. Calderwood’s comments. The work is of a 
popular character. 


The Hthical and Social Aspect of Habitual 
Confession to a Priest. By Thomas Thornely, 
B.A., LL.M. (Macmillan.) This thin yvolume— 
thin in its intellectual as well as its material 
aspect—does no more than touch the upper 
surface of the proposed subject. It is a prize. 
essay by a law-student, and we are willing to 
hope that the writer’s special pleading is rather 
the result of an early developed professional 
habit of mind than of any inherent incapacity to 
see more than one side of a disputed question. 


The History of the Passion and Resurrection of 
our Lord, considered in the Light of Modern 
Criticism. By Dr. F. L. Steimmeyer, Professor 
of Theology in Berlin. New Edition, specially 
Revised for English Readers. Translated by the 
Rey. Thomas Crerar, M.A., and the Rev. Alex. 
Cusin, M.A, (Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark.) 
We are pleased to see Steinmeyer’s well-known 
work in English. Although written originally 
with a special reference to D. Strauss, it contains 
an independent study of the Gospel history that 
gives it, apart from temporary and controversial 
purposes, a real and permanent value. 


Commentary on St. Paul's Epistle to the Romans 
By I. Godet, D.D., Professor of Theology, Neu- 
chatel. Translated from the French by the 
Rey. A. Cusin, M.A. Voi. I. (Edinburgh: 
T. and T. Clark.) The vigour of what Mr. 
Ruskin calls “‘ the penetrative imagination,” so 
absolutely essential to the literary interpretation 
of ancient documents, has placed Dr. Godet 
in the front rank of living exegetes. Possibly 
in the present case some little allowance must 
be made here and there for dogmatic bias ; but, 
taken as a whole, this work can scarcely be said 
to fall far short of the writer’s admirable Com- 
mentaries on St. Luke and St. John. 


The Expositor. Editedby the Rev. Samuel Cox. 
Vol. X. (Hodder and Stoughton.) This work 
continues steadily on its useful, though unam- 
bitious, course. We note as entertaining the 
characteristic article by Canon F. W. Farrar 
on the Rhetoric of St. Paul. Grimm’s remark, 
cited by Canon Farrar, may be quite just: “ It 
is better to have the style of genius than the 
genius of style.” Canon Farrar himself too 
often makes us feel that there is a species of 
fine writing which has neither of the two. 


Six Addresses on the Being of God. By C.J. 
Ellicott, D.D., Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. 
(S. P.C. K.) Bishop Ellicott wisely keeps cleat 
of “‘ the high priori road,” and contents himself 
with putting forcibly the arguments for Theism 
that appeal to the ordinary understanding. 


Die Edessenische Abgar-Sage: kritisch unter- 
sucht yon Richard Adelbert Lipsius. (Braun: 
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schweig.) In his critical examination of the 
Edessene legend of Abgar, Lipsius investigates, 
in a very full and searching way, the sources 
and dates of the various forms and ramifications 
of the story which has connected the names of 
Christ and Abgar. This story has been most 
familiarly known through the account of 
Eusebius (i. i3); but in 1876 new interest in it 
was aroused by the publication of The Doctrine 
of Addai, the Apostle, in a complete form from 
a Syriac MS. Fragments of this work had 
already been given to the world by Dr. Cureton, 
and an Armenian version of it had been trans- 
lated into French by Dr. Alishan. Dr. Phillips, 
who edited and translated the Syriac MS., 
maintained in his Preface the substantial 
genuineness of the document, which professes 
to have been written by Labubna, the king’s 
scribe. As the document, however, contains 
obvious references to later events, he had to 
admit the existence of considerable interpola- 
tions. He reached this conclusion in opposition to 
“a strong prejudice” which he entertained at the 
beginning of his investigations. Nevertheless, 
the arguments which induced him to change 
his opinion were not universally convincing, 
and his position is now assailed with German 
thoroughness and with great critical power. 
The conclusion advocated by Lipsius is that the 
story arose in its earliest form in the time of 
Abgar VIII. (A.D. 176-213), who was really the 
first Christian king, and that it grew up in the 
Catholic interest in order to derive the succes- 
sion of bishops from the apostles. After this 
time it received successive additions. In com- 
paring Eusebius’ translation from the Syriac 
with The Doctrine of Addai, he assigns the 
riority to the former, while, on the other hand, 
@ believes that Moses of Khorene drew from 
the latter, and he thus obtains as the limits of 
date for the extant Syriac work 324 and about 
470 A.D. Another argument gives him a yet 
narrower limit. From the relation of the 
Doctrine of Addai to the Acts of Sharbil and 
Barshamia, and from the indications of date 
presented by these Acts, he infers that the 
former cannot be earlier than 3604.D. Besides 
the Abgar-legend, the connected legends of the 
true portrait of Christ, and of the finding of the 
cross, in their different forms, are fully ex- 
amined. For the careful arguments by which 
Lipsius endeavours to establish his conclusions 
we must refer the reader to tl-e pamphlet itself. It 
may be useful to possessors of the Dictionary of 
Christian Biography to mention here corrections 
which Lipsius desires to make of two of his 
statements in that work. In vol. i., p. 31, ho 
identified with ‘‘The Doctrine of Addai” the 
“Doctrina Addaei,” published by Lagarde in 
the Reliquiae Juris Ecclesiastici Antiquissimé ; 
but it is really the same as the “ Doctrina 
Apostolorum,” published by Dr. Cureton in 
Ancient Syriac Documents. On the same page 
of the Dictionary he says that the Acta 
Thaddaei were written before the middle of the 
fourth century ; he is now of opinion that the 
work cannot have arisen before the fifth century. 
Tn conclusion, we must raise a probably fruit- 
less protest against the want of every clue by 
which the reader may be helped in his studies. 
There is no table of contents, no index, no 
division into sections with proper titles, no 
headings to the pages; and this, even in a 
pamphlet limited to ninety-two pages, is a 
serious defect. 

The Waldensian Church in the Valleys of 
Piedmont, from the Earliest Period to the Present 
Time, By Jane Louisa Willyams; Edited by 
Mrs. Matheson. (The Religious Tract Society.) 

is isa partisan book, and, as such, cannot 
claim for itself a high place in literature. It is, 

Owever, one of the best of its order, calmly 
written, and without any of those offensive 
neers and still more offensive dabs of ‘‘ word 
painting” which disfigure most of its kindred; 





and the last two chapters are really valuable, as 
furnishing what seems to be a trustworthy 
account of the present condition of the churches 
of the valleys. There are some pretty wood- 
cuts. 


Intimations of Holy Scripture as to the State 
of Man after Death. By the Rey. W. H. 
Karslake. (Skeffington.) Mr. Karslake has 
written a scholar-like and useful book. His 
position is that of an orthodox English Church- 
man, and his conclusion is that, ‘‘ if we affirm 
the ending of punishment, we fall short of 
Scripture; if we affirm its endlessness, we go 
beyond Scripture.” All, or nearly all, the texts 
in the New Testament that bear on the subject 
are quoted, and an endeavour made to harmonise 
them. Wethink Mr. Karslake takes a some- 
what too gloomy view of the spiritual culture 
of the heathen world. Whatever may have 
been the belief of the Jews as to immortality (a 
question by no means settled as yet), it is certain, 
or all but certain, that nearly all their neigh- 
bours, near and far off, felt they had grounds 
for this opinion. Mr. Karslake’s book cannot 
but be of use to those who have hitherto 
thought that the promises in the New Testa- 
— had relation to only a narrow circle of the 
elect. 








“NOTES AND NEWS. 


Tne February number of Blackwood's Magazine 
will contain an account of the early literary 
career of George Eliot, with extracts from the 
correspondence which passed been her and the 
editor while the Scenes of Clerical Life were 
passing through Blackwood. 


German Culture and Christianity: their Con- 
troversy in the Time 1770-1880, is the title of a 
work by Mr. Joseph Gostwick which will 
shortly be published. The work will trace 
somewhat fully the rise and progress of German 
speculation during the period indicated in 
opposition to certain Christian tenets. 


Tne next volume of Messrs. Blackwood’s 
series of ‘‘ Philosophical Classics,” edited by 
Prof. Knight, will be on Butler, by Canon 
Collins. This will be immediately followed by 
a volume on Berkeley, by Prof. Fraser, of 
Edinburgh University, who has already edited 
the bishop’s works for the Clarendon Press. 
We understand that it will contain a good deal 
that is new, both philosophical and biographical, 
based on the Percival MSS., giving a view of 
Berkeley’s life and thought as a whole that 
has not been presented hitherto. 


Tre latest Chaucer find is by} Mr. Waltor 
Rye, a solicitor in Golden Square. He has not 
trusted, as Mr. Furnivall did, to Sir Harris 
Nicolas having exhausted the old printed indexes 
in the Record Office, but has turned to the 
Index Nominum in the Abbreviatio Placi- 
torum, found there the names Richard, Robert, 
Mary, and John le Chaucer, p. 354, looked up 
the reference, and had out the document they 
noted, the Coram Rege Roll of 19 Edw. IL., a.p. 
1325-26. This discloses the fact that John 
Chaucer—no doubt John, the poet’s father— 
was the son of Robert Chaucer, and not of 
Richard Chaucer, who married Robert’s widow. 
Also that this Robert Chaucer had « house in 
Ipswich, so that, with Chaucers at Norwich, 
and Gerard le Chaucer at Colchester, of which 
he was a burgessin 24 Edw. L., A.p. 1296, the 
poet’s family probably belonged to the Eastern 
Counties, and not to Kent. The Roll contains 
the record of the proceedings in an action tried 
at York in 1 Edw. IIL, A.p. 1327, in which 
Richard Chaucer and Mary his wife—the widow 
of Robert Chaucer, and mother of his son John 
—claim damages, and get them in the large 
sum, then, of £250, against Agnes the wife of 


Stace, and Lawrence ‘‘ Geffreyesman” Stace, 
because these folk, early in December 
1324, forcibly carried off (rapuerunt et 
abduxerunt) the young John Chaucer, whom 
they found in the Ward of COordwainer 
Street, London—where Baldwin le Chaucer 
lived in 1307, and Nicholas Chaucer in 1356— 
in the care of the said Richard and Mary Chau- 
cer, he (John) being under the age of fourteen. 
The plaintiffs also charge the defendants with 
having married the boy John Chaucer to Joan 
daughter of Walter de Esthalle; but the jury 
find that he was not so married. We hope that 
Mr. Rye and some other antiquaries will make 
further searches as to Chaucer's pedigree and 
connexions. More light is wanted as to his 
wife Philippa Chaucer, and as to his supposed 
son Thomas. His grandmother Mary must 
have married a Heyroun as well as two Chau- 
cers, for Richard Chaucer mentions her son 
Thomas Heyroun. This Thomas appoints his 
brother John Chaucer his executor ; and, as such 
executor of his brother Thomas Heyroun, 
John Chaucer executes a deed on July 13, 
1349. The word ‘‘ rapuerunt” in the abduction 
of Chaucer’s boy-father confirms the view of 
those who look on the poet’s ‘‘ raptus” of 
Cecilia Chaumpaigne as one of the ordinary 
carryings-off of heiresses, though the lady must 
have been over twenty-one. 


WE are informed by Lord Acton that tho 
article on George Eliot in the Home and Foreign 
Review mentioned in a recent number was 
written by the late Mr. Richard Simpson, 
author of The School of Shakespeare. 


A NEW novel, entitled Her Deserts, from tho 
pen of Mrs. Alexander Fraser, author of 
Guardian and Lover, &c., will shortly be pub- 
lished by Messrs. Hurst and Blackett in three 
volumes. 

THE long-promised concluding series of the 
Cancionero Basco, by Don José Manterola, of 
San Sebastian, has just appeared. It contains 
also a most useful trilingual vocabulary in 
Basque, Spanish, and French. In the three 
volumes Basque students have now sufficiont 
materials wherewith to form a definite judg- 
ment on the merits of Basque poetry, and, in a 
less degree, of Basque music also. To philolo- 
gists the work will be of value from the speci- 
mens given of the various dialects. We 
congratulate Seiior Manterola on the completion 
of his arduous task. The work is published 
simultaneously in Madrid, Paris, Havanna, and 
by Messrs. Williams and Norgate in London. 


A coLLECTION of Gaelic proverbs, by Sheriff 
Nicholson, Kirkcudbright, will be issued im- 
mediately. The collection reprosents tho labour 
of many years. 


Some time ago it was rightly suggested that 
a material addition should be made to the 
number of tablets inserted in the front of such 
London houses as haye been the dwelling- 
places of the great in letters and the arts. 
The appearance of such tablets as one walks 
the streets is but very infrequent—infinitely 
rarer than are the just occasions for their dis- 
play. It has been pointed out, we believe, that 
in connexion with Charles Dickens no such 
memorial exists; or possibly one residence 
only may be so marked out of the three or four 
in which, at one time or another, Dickens 
lived while in London. He was long at Devon- 
shire Terrace, and long at Tavistock House, 
Tavistock Square; but perhaps the place most 
worthy to be recorded as his residence is the 
set of chambers which he occupied at Furnival’s 
Inn—on the west side, it has been stated, very 
near to the hotel of which in his latest work he 
makes mention as that from which the wealthy 
conyeyancer, Mr. Grewgious, received, by the 
hands of ‘‘ the flying waiter,” the dinner which 





Walter de Westhale, Thomas Stace, Geoffrey 


Edwin Drood and Bazzard were invited to, 
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Tho earliest part of Dickens’s married life was 
spent within F'urnival’s Inn, then newly rebuilt 
by the contractor whose statue stands in the 
middle of its gray and sober little square. 
There he wrote Pickwick. There he established 
his fame. Another point is suggested to us. 
It is likely that someone who is still more 
familiar with Charles Dickens’s places of abode 
in early life than even the public is now able to 
be—thanks to Mr. Forster’s Life, and Miss 
Hogarth’s and Miss Dickens’s collection of 
Letters—may be able to throw some light on a 
possible place of residence not mentioned in 
either of those volumes. The writer of these 
lines possesses an early note written by Mr. 
Dickens to Mr. Edward Chapman, beginning 
most characteristically ‘‘ Furnival’s Inn, I mean 
Upper Norton Street, Tuesday morning.” Where 
was ‘‘ Upper Norton Street,” and had Dickens 
just quitted Furnival’s Inn for temporary resi- 
dence there, as the words ‘‘I mean Upper 
Norton Street” following upon ‘‘ Furnival’s 
Inn” would seem to suggest? The letter is 
not dated. In early days Dickens rarely dated 
his letters. But the Whatman paper upon 
which this note is written bears date in its 
water-mark, ‘‘ 1837,” and the note must have 
been written either in that year or very shortly 
after it. 


Pror. KoupE, of Marburg, whose J/Zistory of 
the Augustine Congregation we reviewed some 
time ago, has been appointed Professor of 
Church History in the University of Erlangen. 


Tue St. Petersburger Herold states that Dr. 
Jagich has obtained the consent of the Russian 
Academy of Science to the publication, under 
his editorship, of a comparative dictionary of 
the Slavonic languages. It is expected that 
this great work will occupy from six to ten 
years in completion. It will be published both 
in Latin and Russian. The editor reckons on 
the co-operation of German as well as Russian 
specialists in this undertaking, and proposes to 
invite the assistance of Servian scholars in the 
South Slavonic department. 


WE understand that the two" new editors of 
the Antiquary are Mr. Henry B. Wheatley and 
Mr. G. Lawrence Gomme. 


Messrs. NEWMAN AND Co. have in the press 
a new work by the author of Zhe Doom of the 
Great City, entitled T'hree Hundred Years Ilence ; 
or, a Voice from Posterity. 


Tue last Monthly Notes of the Library 
Association of the United Kingdom contains an 
interesting paper on the Gray’s Inn Library by 
its librarian, Mr. W. R. Douthwaite. 


Tne Theologische Literaturzeitung will for the 
future be edited by Dr. E. Schiirer and Dr. 
Harnack. 


THE Vienna papers announce the forthcoming 
publication of a newly discovered and important 
work by the Austrian Emperor, Maximilian I., 
bearing the title of Freytal. It is edited by 
Quirin Leitner from the unique MS. preserved 
in the Vienna Hof-Bibliothek. Its subject is a 
poetical description and glorification of tourna- 
ments and subsequent festal gatherings. Like 
Theuerdank, whose hero, if not its author, is 
the same gallant Emperor, the poem relates the 
perils and contests which Maximilian had to 
encounter when he undertook his wedding 
journey to obtain the fair Mary of Burgundy. 
All the knights and princes defeated by the 
Emperor in yarious tournaments and contests 
have been enumerated and recorded in this 
work, which thus acquires a peculiar genea- 
logical value. Both German history and 
literature will have to deal, henceforth, with 
Maximilian’s Freytal, in addition to his other 
autobiographical works, Theverdank and Weiss. 
kunig. 


An admirable account of the French pro- 








vincial town of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centurics has, says the Revue Critique, just been 
put forth by M. Albert Babeau. It is worthy 
to take place beside the works of de Tocqueville 
and Taine on the old régime. It covers the 
whole of France, whereas M. Babeau’s former 
excellent book on the Old Village in France 
was confined to the North-eastern district. 
These books would make a good subject for a 
writer in one of our quarterlies. 


THE indefatigable Mr. Joseph Foster has just 
sent out a prospectus announcing his intention 
of publishing many important genealogical 
works. Six volumes will relate to the kings of 
England and their descendants. The first volume 
is already in the press, and the second is being 
compiled. Mr. Foster proposes to issue every 
month a privately printed magazine of 128 pages 
containing an alphabetical collection of the 
deaths from 1730 to 1800 recorded in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine and other journals, Sims’ 
Index to the pedigrees in the various Historical 
Visitations arranged in one alphabet, the arms 
of the nobility and gentry of Scotland, with a 
large quantity of miscellaneous matter. The 
list of the deaths from 1730 to 1800, generally 
known as Musgrave’s Obituary, will be the 
most useful of all these suggested publications ; 
it will be warmly welcomed by antiquaries and 
other students. ; 


THE annual Report of the Free Library of 
Dundee has just been distributed. During the 
past year more than 170,000 volumes were issued 
in the lending department, and over 70,000 in 
the reference department. The library contains 
rather more than 34,000 works, of which nearly 
a fourth are contained in the reference depart- 
ment. A large number of valuable works, 
principally of an historical character, have been 
added during the year, and about £1,500 has 
been expended in the alteration and improve- 
ment of the buildings. 


Dr. PETER BAYNE is writing a series of 
criticisms on George Eliot’s works in the 
Literary World, a happy change from Lord 
Lytton’s novels, which he discussed at such 
terrible length. 


Pror. MoMMSEN writes to the Oxford donors 
of books after the late fire in his library :— 


‘* The University of Oxford, represented by a great 
number of its most distinguished members, has had 
the kindness to furnish my library with the flower 
and the marrow of English historical and archaeo- 
logical literature. What I have lost has been 
replaced, and a great many valuable works have 
been added which I formerly did not possess. It 
is one of the best results, perhaps, of our labours 
that international assistance and _ international 
friendship are fomented by them; and, if this is no 
new thing to the editor of the Corpus Inscriptionum 
Latinarum, I count myself happy to make the 
experience of it in a more personal way on a most 
unhappy occasion. As the multitude of the con- 
tributors to this splendid gift forbids individual 
thanks, I beg permission to express them generally 
to all.” 


In the last number of the ACADEMY, at p. 59, 
col. b, lines 6 and 7, for “column” read 
**volume ;” and at p. 64, col. c, line 18, for 
**a modo qui” read ‘*a modo quo.” 


Dr. ASHER requests us to mention that he is 
responsible for the translation only of Lazarus 
Geiger’s Contributions to the History of the 
Development of the Human Race. 

WE have received The Journal and Proceed- 
ings of the Royal Society of New South Wales, 
1879, and a Report upon Certain Museums for 
Technology, Science, and Art, &e., by A. Liver- 
sidge (Sydney: Richards); Sanskrit and its 
Kindred Literatures, by Laura E. Poor (Boston: 
Roberts Bros.); Vtéo: Trauerspiel von F. M. 
Klinger (Heilbronn: Henninger); Z'uning and 
Repairing Pianofortes, by C, Babbington, Fancy 





Pigeons, by J. C. Lyell, Part IX., The Book of 
the Rabbit, Part VL, and The Practical Fisher- 
man, Part XIV. (Bazaar Office); Why there is 
an Irish Land Question and an Irish Land 
League, by T. M. Healy (Dublin: Gill) ; Idea 
cristiana della politica Ragione ed il Clero 
Cattolico Sostenitore del Popolo, per Mons, 
Giambattista Savarese (Napoli: Furchheim); 
Die Grabstiitte Immanuel Kants, von F. Bessel 
Hagen (Kinigsberg); Calendar of the University 
College of Wales, 1880-81 (Manchester: Cornish); 
Introduction to the Study of Indian Languages, 
with Words, Phrases, and Sentences to be Collected, 
second edition (Washington: Government 
Printing Office); The Justice of the Land 
League, by the Rev. D. Humphreys (C. Kegan 
Paul and Co.); The House of Joseph in England, 
by a Watcher (Rivingtons); Jirst Principles 
of Euclid, by T. S. Taylor (Relfe Bros.); 
Murby’s Scripture Manuals—Joshua, new edition 
(Murby); The Publishers’ Trade List Annual, 
1880 (New York: Leypoldt; London: Triibner) ; 
Was Man Created ? by Henry A. Mott, jun. 
(New York: Griswold); &c. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

In the Modern Review there is a lively article 
on ‘‘Graecia Rediviva,” by Mr. Geldart. The 
first instalment of a review of Mr. Cheyne’s 
Isaiah, by J. E. Carpenter, would be good but 
for the strange way in which he ignores the 
evidence of the contemporary prophets as to the 
social corruption and misery veiled by the 
glories of Jeroboam II. The Review consists 
too largely, as seems to be its wont, of mere 
expositions by religious liberals of their personal 
** views” and feelings. 


THE Church Quarterly Review opens with an 
examination of ‘‘ M. Renan’s London Lec. 
tures,” and has the courage to say that they 
are little more than an inferior réchauffé of his 
Origines, and that they bristle with self-con- 
tradictions as well as inaccuracies. Whether 
justice be done to the merits which the larger 
work at least possesses is another question, 
The review of Herbert Spencer’s Data of Ethics 
is a still better example of criticism which, 
though of course unsympathetic, is not un- 
intelligent. And in ‘‘ Barneveld and Grotius— 
Erastianism” we have a fair estimate of an 
interesting historical episode, without undue 
yielding to the temptation to point a moral for 
our own time. 


Tne two freshest articles in the Quarterly 
Review are the descriptions of society in Cali- 
fornia and of the weary years which Bolingbroke 
passed in exile. The former deals with a subject 
which has been unduly neglected by English 
littérateurs, and is carefully written. Perhaps 
the most interesting part of the article is the 
glimpse which it affords of Mr. Bancroft in his 
literary workshop engaged in elaborating, with 
the aid of his trained assistants, his volumes on 
the native races of the Pacific States. The 
article on Bolingbroke brings out with con- 
siderable effect the influence which that dis- 
appointed philosopher had on the teaching 
of Voltaire. In his chdteaw of La Source, near 
Orleans—a pleasant country-house, frequently 
visited by travellers from England, which 
derives its name from the fact that the waters 
of the River Loiret bubble up in its grounds— 
the exile from the shores of England gathered 
around him many witty and congenial spirits. 
There is a vein of exaggeration, which the 
reader will easily pardon, in the pages devoted 
to the share which Bolingbroke had in the 
preparation for the rebellion of 1715, The 
opening article favours the reader with a fore- 
taste of the pleasure to be drawn from a perusal 
of the Memoirs of Lord Campbell. If there are 
as good things left in the volumes as have been 
taken from them, the narrative of the struggles 
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and success of “plain John Campbell” will 
take very high rank in the book-world of 1881. 
There is an article which professes to contain 
some account of Endymion, but there is very 
little about the novel of the great Conservative 
leader in it, and the general reflections on the 
career of the novelist in high life are neither 
very original nor wellexpressed. The criticism 
of Mr. McCarthy’s JZistory of our own Times is 
somewhat lacking in generosity, and fails to do 
justice to an author who has evidently striven— 
and for the most part has succeeded in his design 
—to accomplish his task with strict impartiality. 
On the whole, it must be confessed that the 
latest number of the Quarterly Review hardly 
maintains the reputation of its predecessors. 


La Revue de Droit international et de Légis- 
lation comparée. The fifth number for 1880 
commences with an article on ‘‘ Les Congris 
internationaux de la Poste et du Télégraphe,” 
by Dr. von Kirhenheim, of Breslau, in which 
the learned author traces the growth of the 
International Postal Union from its first idea, 
which originated in Germany in 1868, to its 
realisation by the Treaty of Berne in 1874, to 
which treaty twenty-two States were parties. 
A still further extension has been given to 
the Union by the Treaty of Paris of 1878, by 
which it has been declared to be an institution 
of the law of nations under the title of the 
Universal Postal Union, in the benefits of 
which eight hundred millions of men participate 
at the present time. The next article, by Prof. 
Alois d’Orelli, of the University of Ziirich, 
gives an account of the development of Swiss 
legislation since 1879. Prof. Charles Brocher, 
of the University of Geneva, continues his 
article on the unification of the civil procedure 
of Germany and of Switzerland, of which the 
present part is chiefly concerned with a critical 
exposition of the civil procedure of the German 
empire. Prof. F. Martens, of the University 
of St. Petersburg, contributes the first part of 
an interesting article on the conflict between 
Russia and China, its origin, its development, 
and its general bearing, in which he traces 
the international relations between the two 
countries since the earliest diplomatic mission 
of the Russians to China in 1653. The article 
will be continued, and promises to supply, from 
a Russian point of view, a most complete 
account of the relations between Russia and 
the so-called ‘‘ Empire du Milieu,” and Prof. 
Martens vouches his sources of information to 
be both exceptional and most authentic. A 
necrology of eminent jurists anda bibliography 
of important juridical treatises, under the 
supervision of the editor, Prof. Rivier, of the 
University of Brussels, completes the number. 


THE current number of the China Review 
opens with a valuable article on the Foochow 
syllabary by Mr. Parker. The attention which 
has lately been bestowed on the Chinese dialects 
marks a true advance in the scientific study of 
the language, and Mr. Parker’s syllabary places 
another weapon in the hand of the philologist. 
The appended table of tones in the Peking, 
Hankow, Hakka, Foochow, and Canton dialects 
18 of special importance, and, when supple- 
mented by those of other dialects, will put us in 
possession of an important chapter in the history 
of the phonetic changes which the languuge has 
undergone, Mr. Parker finds that there are 
186 separate sounds in the dialect spoken at 
Foochow, whereas in the poverty-stricken 
diatect of Peking there are but 420. In 
another article the same writer exemplifies the 
growth of the dialects by giving us a long list 
of words which exist only colloquially, and are 
Without written characters to express them on 
Paper. Mr. MacIntyre continues his notes on 
the Sinico-Corean language, and Mr. Oxenham 
his chips from Chinese history. Among the 

otes and Queries” is a short article on 





Chaldaean grammamancy, in which the writer 
suggests an identification of Fu-hi’s eight 
tetragrams with some mystic signs found on an 
Akkadian tablet, which, though only four in 
number, he supposes to be half of the complete 
set. Unfortunately for this theory, several more 
than eight have since been discovered. Nor is 
his suggestion of the identity of the Svastika 
with the Chaldaean eight-pointed star a more 
fortunate one. A far more probable equivalent 
in Chinese to the eight-pointed star is the 
character Ti, God, as will be readily seen by a 
comparison of its archaic form with the Chal- 
daean character. 


THE Marquis de Mendigorréa publishes, in 
the Revista Contemporanea of December 30, an 
article on the Armies of Europe, in which he 
considers the problem of keeping on foot the 
greatest armed force at the lowest possible cost, 
and takes as his basis the Prussian system of 
1807. Seiior de Vera y Lopez has a very in- 
teresting paper on the rainfall of Spain, explain- 
ing the causes of its variation in different 
localities. Inthe ‘‘Guia de Simancas,” Diaz 
Sanchez catalogues the contents of Sala XLI., 
the Secretariat of War; we notice documents 
on the expulsion of the English in 1724-27; 
on Gibraltar and the conquest of Minorca, 
1730-87. In 1781 Robert Dean, an English 
prisoner, is transferred from Lugo to Valladolid ; 
there are also papers referring to English 
prisoners from 1793-99. Suaiia Castellet, con- 
tinuing his Life of Antonio de Nebrija, defends 
him from all taint of heresy, whether of the 
semi-paganism or the protestantism of the 
Renaissance. 








OBITUARY. 


Mr. JoHN Murray Granam, of Murray’s 
Hall, Perthshire, a country gentleman with a 
warm liking for literary pursuits, died suddenly 
on the 18th inst. His first publication was a 
little volume describing a Month’s Tour in Spain 
in 1866. It was followed by a more ambitious 
work on Literature and Art in Great Britain, 
from the accession of the House of Hanover to 
the commencement of the present reign. The 
first edition was published in 1871, and a second 
in the following year. His volumes on the 
Annals and Correspondence of the Viscount and 
First and Second Earls of Stair appeared in 1875. 
They contained much historical matter of con- 
siderable value in connexion with the history of 
Scotland, and were very cordially received by 
students of Scottish literature. Mr. Murray 
Graham was a descendant of Lord Lynedoch, 
and at the death of the old hero of the Peninsular 
Wars succeeded to some part of his property. 
He compiled a little memoir of Lord Lynedoch, 
which passed into a second edition in 1877. 


WITHIN the last three months three of the 
heads of houses at Cambridge have passed away. 
The loss of Dr. Power and of Dr. Guest has 
been quickly followed by the decease of Dr. 
Cartmell, the Master of Christ’s College. He 
died on the evening of Sunday last, after having 
attended divine service on that day. Dr. Cart- 
mell matriculated at Emmanuel College, and 
attained to the distinction of seventh wrangler 
in 1833. He was subsequently elected a Fellow 
of Christ’s, and has held the mastership of that 
college since 1849. On three different occa- 
sions he held with credit the post of Vice- 
Chancellor of the university. 








THE GREY LIBRARIANSHIP AT THE 
CAPE. 
THE vacancy in the librarianship of the Grey 
Library at the Cape, occasioned by the death of 
Dr. Bleek, has at last been filled. Sir Bartle 
Frere, in the midst of his many occupations, 
found time to persuade the Cape Parliament to 
endow a colonial philologist, and requested 





Prof. Max Miiller and Prof. Sayce to select a 
scholar to hold both appointments. To judge 
from testimonials, there was, both in Eng- 
land and on the Continent, a unanimous 
opinion in favour of Dr. Theophilus Hahn. He 
was born and educated in Africa, and speaks 
several of the South African dialects fluently, 
both with and without clicks. He received a 
philological education in several German univer- 
sities, and Prof. Pott in particular spoke of him 
as one of his best pupils. Some ten years 
ago Dr. Hahn returned to Africa, travelling 
through many unexplored places, and making 
himself thoroughly acquainted with the lan- 
guages, the customs, traditions, and religions 
of the natives. He was recommended to Sir 
B. Frere as facile princeps among all com- 
petitors, and, though Sir Bartle had not the 
satisfaction of appointing Dr. Hahn himself, all 
who are interested in African philology ought 
to be grateful to him for the encouragement of 
philological studies in Africa due to his en- 
lightened views on the government of native 
races. Itshould be remembered that, as Governor 
of Bombay also, Sir Bartle Frere favoured the 
appointment of several distinguished scholars 
as Professors of Sanskrit in the colleges of 
Bombay and Poona, and that the important 
work achieved in India by such men as Profs, 
Biihler, Kern, Kielhorn, Thibaut, and others 
is due to the initiative taken by that illustrious 
statesman and scholar. 
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Branpi, V. Libri citationum et sententiarum. Tomi 3 
Pars2. Briinn: Winiker. 4M. 

Cotuiievux, E. La Couleur locale dans l’Enéide. Paris: 
Delagrave. 3 fr. 

Hacremann, G. DeGraecorum prytaneis capita tria, Breslau: 
Koebner. 1 M. 50 Pf. . 

Liers, H. De aetate et scriptore libri qui fertur Demetrii 
Phalerei ep) Epunveias. Breslau: Koebner. 1M. 
Puaux, F. Les Précurseurs francais de la Tolérance au 

XVII¢ Siecle, Paris: Fischbacher. 4 fr. 

Rvusié y Livew, A. Estudio critico-bibliogrifico sobre Ana- 
creonte y la Coleccion Anacreéntica. Barcelona. 5 fr. 
Scuierner, A. Ueb, das Bonpo-Siitra: ‘*das weisse Nigas 

Hunderttausend,” 8. Petersburg, 2s, 2d, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


JAMES HOWELL AS A SPELLING REFORMER. 
King’s College, London: Jan. 22, 1881. 


At a time when the iniquities of our English 
spelling seem to be attracting special attention 
—a keener and more earnest attention than 
ever before—and the English Spelling Reform 
Association has been founded in order to 
collect, arrange, and distribute information on 
the subject, and there really seems a hope of a 
considerable reformation—I do not refer to the 
phonetic system and its advocates, but to the 
more practical and possible improvements 
entertained and discussed by the Philological 
Society under the excellent leadership of such 
scholars as Messrs. Ellis, Sweet, Murray—every 
intelligent protest against the current ortho- 
graphy so called or an orthography differing 
but slightly from it may be of some value 
in further awakening and stimulating the 
public mind; and so the following remarks 
of Howell, the well-known letter-writer, are 
worth reprinting, as they are scarcely known 
except to special students of heterography. 
They are not perhaps all equally wise, but 
taken together they contain much wisdom and, 
to say nothing else, are interesting as the views 
of a cultivated and accomplished gentleman 
some two centuries ago. 


‘*Among other reasons which make the English 
language of so small extent, and put strangers out 
of conceit to learn it, one is, That we do not pro- 
nounce as we write; which proceeds from divers 
superfluous Letters that occur in many of our 
Words, which adds to the difficulty of the 
Language. Therefore the author hath taken pains 
to retrench such redundant unnecessary Letters in 
this Work (tho’ the Printer hath not been so 
careful as he should have been) as among multitudes 
of other words may appear in these few, done, 
some, come ; which tho’ we, to whom the speech 
is connatural, pronounce as monosyllables, yet 
when strangers come to read them, they are apt to 
make them dissyllables, as do-ne, so-me, co-me ; 
therefore such an e is superfluous. 

** Moreover, those words that have the Latin for 
their original, the Author prefers that Orthography 
rather than the French, whereby divers letters are 
spared, as Physic, Logic, Afric, not Physique, 
Logique, Afrique; Favor, Honor, Labor, not 
Favour, Honour, Labour, and very many more; 
as also he omits the Dutch & in most words ; here 
you shall read peeple, not peo-ple, tresure not 
treasure, toung not tongue, &c. Parlement not 
Parliament, busines, witnes, sicknes, not busi- 
ness, witness, sickness; star, war, far, 
not starre, warre, farre, and multitudes of 
such words, wherein the two last Letters may 
well be spar’d. Here you shall also read pity, 
piety, witty, not piti-e, pieti-e, witti-e, as strangers 
at first sight pronounce them, and abundance of 
such-like works, 

‘*The new Academy of Wits called ‘1l’Academie 
de beaux esprits,’ which the late Cardinal Richelieu 
founded in Paris, is now in hand to reform the 
French Language in this particular, and to weed it 
of all superfluous Letters ; which makes the Tongue 
differ so much from the Pen, that they have exposed 
themselves to this contumelious Proverb, The 
Frenchman doth neither pronounce as he writes, 
nor speak as he thinks, nor sing as he pricks. 

** Aristotle hath a topic Axiom, that Frustra fit 
per plura, quod fieri potest per pauciora : When 
fewer may serve the turn, more is vain. And this 
rule holds in all things else, so it may be very well 
observ’d in Orthography.” 

Joun W. Hates. 








TIE ROMAN INSCRIPTION FROM BROUGH-BY- 
STANEMORE. 
Berlin: Jan. 15, 1881. 
The main object of my notice of the above- 
named inscription (in No. 448, 1880) was to 
prevent your readers from accepting what I 
believe to be an erroneous, or at least a very 





uncertain, reading of the last line of it, whereby 
the name of the Usurper Clodius Albinus was 
introduced into it; for his name, by the side of 
that of Severus, and not cancelled afterwards, 
would have been an epigraphical rarity, which 
would, not to say more, have been hardly 
credible. Now, in No. 453 of the ACADEMY, 
Mr. Watson writes that he does not state (the 
italics are his) these to be absolutely the names 
(viz., the names of the consuls in the last 
line of the inscription, on which the mention 
of Albinus exclusively rests). This is sufficient ; 
the other points of difference as to the reading 
and interpretation of the inscription between 
your correspondent and myself are of a very 
subordinate nature, and can be settled only by 
a fresh inspection of the original by an ex- 
perienced epigraphist, for which I am waiting. 
E. HUBNER. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Monpay, Jan. 31,5 p.m. London Institution: “The Thing 
that Might Be,” by the Rev. Mark Pattison. 

7p.m. Actuaries: ‘‘ The Construction and Use of a 
Series of Select Mortality Tables to be used in Connexion 
with the Institute Hm (5) Table, Parts II. and III,” by 
Mr. T. B. Sprague. ; 

8 pm. Royal Academy: ‘Italian Schools of the 
Fifteenth Century,” I., by Mr. E. Armitage. 7 

8p.m, Aristotelian: ‘*Leibnitz,” by Mr, 8. Oliver. 

8.30 p.m. Geographical: ‘* A Journey to Semiretchia 
and Kuldja in 1880,” by Mr. E. Delmar Morgan, 

Turspay, Feb. 1, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: “ The Blood,” 
by Prof. Schiifer. P 

8p.m. Society of Arts: “ The Industrial Products of 
South Africa,” by Sir H. Bartle E. Frere. : 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers: Discussion on Deep “ Win- 
ning of Coal in South Wales;” ‘Portsmouth Dockyard 
Extension Works,” by Mr. C. Colson. “ 

8.30 p.m, Zoological: **On the Evolution of the 
Placenta and its Application to the Classification of the 
Mammalia,” by Mr. F. M. Balfour; “Remarks upon 
the Habits of the Darter,” by Mr. A. D. Bartlett; ‘On 
Some Birds collected by Mr. E, F. im Thurn in British 
Guiana,” by Mr. P. L. Sclater. 

8.30 p.m. Biblical Archacology: “On an Egyptian 
Tablet in the British Museum on Two Architects of the 
Nineteenth Dynasty,” by Dr, Birch. 

Wepnespay, Feb. 2, 8 p.m. Society of Arts: “Trade 
Prospects,’? by Mr. Stephen Bourne. 

8 p.m. Geological. “a 

8 p.m. British Archacological Association: ‘ Ex- 
ploration of the Roman Villa, Bromham,” by Mr. W. H. 
Butcher; ‘Recent Excavations in the Mounds of the 
Troad, &c.,” by Dr. Phené. F 

Tuurspay, Feb, 3, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: “The Trou- 
badours,” by Mr. F. Hueffer. 

4.30 p.m. Royal. 

7pm. London Institution: *‘ Three Years of Daily 
Weather-Forecasting,’”’ by Mr. R. H. Scott. 

8 p.m, Royal Academy: “Italian Schools of the 
Fifteenth Century,” II., by Mr. R. IH. Scott. 

8 p.m, Linnean: “ Notes on Cyperaceae,” by Mr. G. 
Bentham ; * Observations on Some British Fishes,’ by 
Dr. F. Day; ‘Remarks on the Coffee Leaf Disease in 
India,” by Mr. W. Biddie;” *‘ Coffee Disease in South 
America,” by Dr. M. C, Cooke. 

8 p.m. Chemical. 

8.30 p.m. Antiquaries. 

Fripay, Feb.4,8p.m. Philological ; ‘On the Pronunciation, 
Grammar, and Non-Literary Vocabulary of Welsh; with 
Collections of Dialogues, Proverbs, &c.” I., by Mr. H, 
Sweet. 

9 p.m. Royal Institution: ‘Colonial Organisms,” 
by Dr. A. Wilson, 
Sarurpay, Feb. 5, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: “The Ama- 

zons,” by Prof. Colvin. 


SCIENCE. 
A Pheoretical and Practical Treatise on the 
Manufacture of Sulphuric Acid and 


Alkali, with the Collateral Branches. By 
G. Lunge. Vol. III. (Van Voorst.) 


Wirt commendable rapidity this final portion 
of Dr. Lunge’s admirable treatise has followed 
theappearanceof the second volume. It consists 
of over four hundred pages, and is illustrated 
by 135 first-rate wood-cuts, and complete 
tables for the reduction of gaseous volumes to 
normal temperature and pressure. An Index 
(of eleven pages) to the several volumes com- 
pletes the work. On former occasions I have 
dwelt so fully upon the distinguishing merits 
of Dr, Lunge’s method of handling his sub- 


ject that there is no need now for an 
elaborate discussion of the characteristics of 
the volume just published. But it will be 
serviceable to some of the readers of tho 
Acapemy if a brief synopsis of the Table of 
Contents prefixed to this volume be given here, 
I would first, however, direct the attention of 
everybody to whom the scientific and com- 
mercial position of Great Britain is a matter of 
serious interest to these weighty words in Dr, 
Lunge’s Preface (p. v.) :— 


‘“*The manufacture of chemicals has made 
enormous strides forward, both in quantity and 
in quality, in France, and even more so in 
Germany. Many of the chemicals of these 
countries outstrip those of English works in 
purity ; and their plant and their processes are 
frequently superior to those used in the majority 
of English works. Everybody knows how this 
has come about. The foreign chemists and 
manufacturers have looked all round, not merely 
in their own countries, but wherever they could 
find improved methods and apparatus; and 
upon the practical knowledge thus gained they 
have brought to bear the scieutific training that 
they had received at their universities and 
technical schools. Thus they have already, in 
many fields formerly remunerative to British 
manufacturers, distanced the latter, immensely 
aided though these be by their long occupation 
of the ground and by permanent natural 
advantages, such as cheapness of coal and 
freight, superior command of capital, &c.; and 
this is likely to go on to an increasing extent 
if many British chemical manufacturers de- 
cline to profit from a scientific study of their 
respective branches. This is all the less 
excusable as England, from of old, has been a 
stronghold of scientific chemistry, and can 
maintain its own against the whole world in 
that respect.” 


These authoritative statements, for they are 
more than mere views or opinions, demand 
attention, and, coming from a chemist of Dr. 
Lunge’s position, should secure it. No man 
ever united, in his own special domain of 
knowledge and labour, a more complete ac- 
quaintance with the practical conduct of 
chemical works both in this country and on 
the Continent with so intimate and compre- 
hensive a grasp of the scientific elements 
of this branch of chemistry. His words 
of warning should not be disregarded. 
The authorities of the few schools of tech- 
nology which have as yet been established in 
Great Britain need a more intelligent appre- 
ciation and a more influential support of their 
aims and labours than has hitherto been 
accorded them by cultured persons, by cor- 
porations, and by the State. And I may add 
that Dr. Lunge’s statements concerning 
chemical works admit of application to many 
other industries of this country beside those 
about which he writes. 

And nowI must give a brief epitome of 
the Table of Contents of the volume which 
completes the best treatise on acid and alkali- 
making which has been written anywhere. 
The first three chapters, occupying together 
seventy-eight pages, are devoted to the “ am- 
moniacal soda-process,” to the manufacture of 
soda from cryolite, and to soda statistics. 
Chlorine, bleaching powder, chlorate of potash, 
and allied products are very fully discussed in 
ten chapters; and then we reach a series of 
Appendices. In these may be studied calcu- 
lations of the cost of erecting an alkali works, 





and records of all the new inventions, im, 
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provements, and suggestions which the author 
has been able to gather together since his 
two previous volumes were published, and 
even during the time that the pages of the 
present volume were being printed. He has 
set down foolish and seemingly impracticable 
suggestions as well as those which promise 
well, thus endeavouring to make his treatise 
as exhaustive as possible. Those who know 
something of alkali and acid manufacture 
will appreciate this feature of Dr. Lunge’s 
book, for they are well aware of the strange 
history of many successful processes once 
scorned as futile, and of the multitude of 
undeveloped suggestions and incomplete ex- 
periments to which it is desirable that every 
improver and inventor should have the oppor- 
tunity of referring. A. H. Cuurcn. 








M. Tullii Ciceronis de Natura Deorum Libri 
Tres. With Introduction and Commentary 
by Joseph B. Mayor, M.A. Vol. I. 
(Cambridge: University Press.) 

In undertaking a new edition of the De 

Natura Deorum, Prof. Mayor was certainly 

not entering on a needless task. The English 

student has, until recently, been singularly 
destitute of help for his study of Cicero’s 
philosophical works. Dr. Holden has issued 
an edition of what is perhaps the easiest and 
the most popular, the De Offciis, which, 
especially in the form which it has now 
assumed after two most thorough revisions, 
leaves little or nothing to be desired in the 
fullness and accuracy of its treatment alike of 
the matter and the language. Mr. Reid, six 
years ago, in his small edition of the 

Academics, furnished the first-fruits of that 

thorough familiarity with Cicero’s diction and 

that masterly grasp of the history of the later 

Greek philosophy from which so much is 

still expected. But for treatises like the De 

Divinatione, the De Legibus, or the De}Re- 

publica, the reader was left to extract what 

help he might from the confused prolixity of 
the eariorwm notes in Moser and Creuzer ; 

Madvig’s Commentary on the De Finibus, 

with all its stores of learning and power of 

insight, had far more terrors for the ordinary 
undergraduate than the text itself; and for 
the De Natura Deorum the only refuge from 
the bewildering variorum was in Schoemann’s 
somewhat meagre German notes. Partly, 
perhaps, from this deficiency of helpful com- 

mentaries; partly, doubtless, from an im- 

Pression that these books were “easy to 

construe,” and that their matter did not 

much concern the classical scholar ; or partly, 
it may be, from an undue depreciation of their 
literary value, which finds its most contemp- 
tuous expression in the language of Momm- 
sen, they have been much neglected in one at 
least of our universities, rarely studied with 
any care, at all events by undergraduates, and 
more rarely still taken as the subject for 
college lectures, except when chosen as the 

“set books” for the classical tripos. 

Such editions as that of which Prof. Mayor 
has given us the first instalment will doubt- 
less do much to remedy this undeserved 
neglect. It is one on which great pains and 
much learning have evidently been ex- 
Pended, and is in every way admirably 
Suited to meet the needs of the student. 





The Introduction contains an historical sketch 
of Greek philosophy from Thales to Cicero, 
which, though comprised within less than 
thirty pages, is so clear and good that we 
could wish it issued separately, with perhaps 
some slight expansion, for the use of those 
readers of the classical authors who have not 
time for the study of larger treatises. It 
would be well, probably, to give a fuller treat- 
ment of the ethical views of Plato, and to add 
to the Greek technical terms of the Stoic 
philosophy their Latin equivalents. The 
language with which Mr. Mayor introduces 
the four lines preserved to us by Epictetus 
—dyov 8é pw’ & Zed, x.7.0., “as Cleanthes says 
in his noble hymn ”’—would, we fear, certainly 
mislead the unwary reader into supposing 
them to be an extract from the famous hymn 
to Zeus, which we happily have complete. 

In the sketch of the dramatis personae, 
Mr. Mayor is again somewhat misleading where 
he says: “ In this dialogue, as in the De Repub- 
lica and De Oratore, Cicero himself merely 
appears as a kwov zpdcwmov.”’ He represents 
himself as present, but taking no part in this 
dialogue; whereas that narrated in the De 
Oratore is said to have been only known to 
him from the account given by Cotta; while 
the assumed date of that in the De Republica 
is much anterior to his birth. 

Mr. Mayor’s discussion of the Greck sources 
of the first book is admirably clear and 
thorough. He points out that the resem- 
blance between this and the Herculanean frag- 
ments of Philodemus are far too close to be 
ascribed to chance, and with great probability 
considers that Cicero and Philodemus drew 
from a common source, very possibly Zeno the 
Epicurean. In his statement of the prin- 
ciples on which he has settled the text, the 
most noteworthy point is the evidence which 
he has accumulated to show that the inferior 
MSS. cannot be safely neglected. Unfor- 
tunately, nothing seems to have been done as 
yet to determine the filiation of the somewhat 
numerous MSS. which are extant. It would 
be satisfactory if Mr. Mayor could supply us 
with any conclusions to which his very careful 
critical studies may have led him on this 
point. 

On the question of orthography Mr. 
Mayor’s practice is happily better than his 
theory, though on one point he confesses that 
his practice “can only be viewed in the light 
of a mortal sin by philologists of the 
modern school.” His theory is that, “for 
practical purposes, the best spelling is that 
which obtrudes itself least, and least diverts 
the attention of the reader from the thoughts 
of the writer.’ But then follows at once the 
question, what reader is to be had in view? 
Is it the reader who has been accustomed to 
good texts or to bad ones; who has read his 
Horace with the spelling of Munro or of 
Anthon? The discomfort of the former in 
coming upon coelwm will be at least as great 
as that of the latter when he is met by 
caelum. The only difference will be that the 
one has been set upon the right track, the 
other upon the wrong one, in studying the 
relations of Latin to Greek. It may be that 
the old doctrine, found in books published 
within the last decade, that Latin was a kind 
of off-shoot of Aeolic Greek, was not one 
which hindered men very seriously from 





“entering into the life and thought of the 
ancient world, and learning the laws which 
regulate the expression of thought.” But the 
history of a language is as well worth 
scientific study as the history of a nation, and 
any stumbling-block to its proper apprehen- 
sion ought unquestionably to be put out of 
the way. For young students this is best 
done silently ; for the more advanced it is 
surely not improper to state in passing 
the reasons why one form is right, another 
wrong. The inconvenience of a scientific 
etymology willat the worst be but temporary ; 
our school-books are improving so rapidly 
that most boys are probably already more 
familiar with the innovating swmpsimus than 
with the traditional mumpsimus; and, if 
editors will only do their plain, simple duty, 
the true spelling will be “ that which obtrudes 
itself the least.” Mr. Mayor himself gives 
us forms like fwelis and belwa. Are these the 
less obtrusive spellings? Surely not ; but, 
what is more important, they are the right 
ones. Prof. Mayor says further, “In books 
which are printed for ordinary reading, we 
should not seek to reproduce the spelling of a 
particular age or of a particular author.” 
Two propositions are here blended which 
ought to be kept perfectly distinct. ‘The latter 
is a sound one. But has any editor of name 
forgotten it? Has Mr. Mayor ever scen or 
heard of an edition of Plautus, for instance, 
which professed to reproduce the author's 
own spelling? The former is in flat con- 
tradiction not only to the teaching of 
scholars like Ritschl, but to Mr. Mayor’s 
own acceptance of Ritschl’s canon: ‘ We 
should use the undoubted spelling of the 
latter half of the first century a.p.”  Un- 
fortunately, he adds to this a second rule, 
which is far more doubtful: ‘“ Where the 
spelling itself was variable, we should select 
one mode and adhere steadily to that.” 
Against this rises in protest the one line 
of Latin as yet recovered from Hercula- 
neum: “ utraque sollemnis iterum revocave- 
rit orbes.” Are we really to train our 
students to stand in baffled wonder before a 
line like this, which finds dozens of parallels 
in every decent MS.? And now we come to 
Mr. Mayor’s admitted violation of his own 
rule. Itis a delicate matter for a layman to 
draw the line between mortal and venial 
sin; but if abjicio were a typical example 
of Mr. Mayor’s orthography, instead of a 
happily rare exception, the kindliest charity 
could only pronounce him in “a _parlous 
state.” What are the facts of the case? 
Lachmann tells us that it would be hard to 
find any such form in any MS. earlier than 
the twelfth century. Prof. J. E. B. Mayor 
marks on abicit (Juv. xv. 17), “ the universal 
spelling in good MSS.” And what is the 
meaning of the facts? That ab-yihit was 
almost unpronounceable toa Roman tongue, 
and by a physical necessity passed into abikit 
(sometimes abyekit). Why are we, in defiance 
of all authority, to sweep away this interest- 
ing piece of evidence for the true proruncia- 
tion of the 7 (j) and thee? The theorising 
of Gellius, which our limits do not allow us 
to discuss, is but the weakest of excuses. 

The acceptance of Prof. Mayor’s challenge 
upon this point has left but little room for 
any remarks upon his explanatory comment- 
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ary; but these are the less necessary, for 
they could only take the form of a thankful 
acknowledgment of its helpful thoroughness. 
The notes of the editor are all that could be 
expected from his well-known learning and 
scholarship ; and any slight slips, “ quas aut 
incuria fudit, aut humana parum cavit 
natura,” have been removed by the revision 
of two of the most eminent living Latinists, 
Mr. H. J. Roby and Mr. J. S. Reid. It is 
needless, therefore, to say that all points of 
syntax or of Ciceronian usage which present 
themselves have been treated with full 
mastery. In the settlement of the text Mr. 
Mayor has usually held to a middle course 
between the conservative views defended by 
Mr. Roby and the somewhat bold but always 
ingenious suggestions for emendation put for- 
ward by Mr. Reid. In more than one 
instance Mr. Mayor has successfully main- 
tained the soundness of the traditional text, 
tampered with by almost all previous editors ; 
notably in § 111, where the intruded non 
simply ruins the passage. It is doubtless bya 
slip of the pen that in § 13 he ends his restored 
trochaic line with a spondee ; for non vult he 
probably meant to write zevolt. The reading 
of the text in § 107 is not that accepted in 
the note. 

The thanks of many students will doubtless 
be given to Prof. Mayor for the amount 
of historical and biographical information 
afforded in the commentary, which is, as it 
should be, supplemented and not replaced by 
references to the usual authorities. 

A. 8. WILKINS. 








NOTES OF TRAVEL. 


News has just reached Alexandria from 
Jerusalem that the well-known German travel- 
ler, Dr. Fr. Mook, who accompanied Dr. Rib- 
beck on his expedition to Palestine and Syria, 
has been drowned in crossing the River Jordan, 
which was at the time swollen by heavy rains. 
The party had had a very successful tour 
through the Danubian regions, South Russia, and 
the Caucasus, and were travelling from Syria 
through the country east of the Jordan to Jeru- 
salem. To save time, the expedition had con- 
structed a wooden raft, on which they were to 
pass the swollen river. Dr. Mook, indeed, had 
twice crossed, but, in trying to effect a passage 
for the third time, he slipped from the raft, got 
under it,was entangled in its ropes, and thus dis- 
appeared beneath the waves. Dr. Ribbeck and 
the other members of the expedition have, after 
a long search, recovered the body, which was 
buried at Jericho. 


Cot. PREJEVALSKY arrived in St. Petersburg 
last week, and was announced to give an 
account of his Central-Asian explorations at 
a special meeting of the Geographical Society 
there on January 27. It is also stated that he 
is about to prepare for publication a detailed 
account of his journey, which will no doubt 
include much valuable cartographical matter. 


As we expected would be the case, the 
Council of the Royal Geographical Society at 
their last meeting did not appoint a committee 
to consider the subject of Arctic exploration, 
and there does not appear to be much likelihood 
of their taking action in the matter at present, 
as they could hardly expect to receive substan- 
tial support from the Government under existing 
circumstances. 


Mr. FELKIN, who has just returned to 
England from Mombasa, Hast Africa, has 
received a letter, via the Nile, from Mr. Pearson 





in Uganda, dated June 1, which is three months 
later than previous advices. King Mtesa was 
then in bad health, and on friendly terms with 
neither Mr. Pearson nor the Algerian mis- 
sionaries; the latter are said to be anxious to 
leave Uganda. The Church Missionary Society’s 
agents on the Victoria Nyanza would seem to 
be placed in a very difficult position, as Mr. 
Pearson reports that he has not a bead or a yard 
of cloth, and was subsisting on what he could 
get from selling clothes, &c.; none of the 
natives are now allowed to learn to read. Mr. 
Felkin, it will be remembered, came to England 
last summer, by way of the Nile, with the Rev. 
C. T. Wilson and the Waganda envoys, and 
accompanied the latter as far as Zanzibar on 
their return journey. The Waganda envoys, 
with the Rey. P. O’Flaherty and Mr. C. Stokes, 
left Mpwapwa for Uyui on October 21, after 
some delay, owing to the illness of Mr. 
O’Flaherty and the difficulty of obtaining 
porters. 


Sennor A. F. Noauerra, a member of the 
Lisbon Geographical Society’s committee for 
the exploration and civilisation of Africa, has 
just published (Lisboa: Typographia Nova 
Minerva) a volume on the negro race from the 
point of view of the civilisation of Africa, in 
which he furnishes an account of the manners 
and customs of some of the heathen tribes of the 
interior of Mossamedes and the Portuguese 
colonies in Africa. 


Aw expedition, composed of picked men, 
under the command of Lieut. Carlos Mayana, 
of the Argentine Navy, is now engaged in 
crossing Patagonia from the Santa Cruz River 
(50° S. lat.) to the colony of Ciubut. The 
object of the expedition is to ascertain the 
practicability of settling Patagonia as far south 
as the Strait of Magellan. 


Mr. B. F. DE Costa has published as a 
pamphlet (New York: Thos. Whittaker), ac- 
companied by an outline map, his paper on 
Cabo de Baxos, or the place of Cape Cod in the 
old cartology, with notes on the neighbouring 
coasts, which has been revised from the New 
England Historical and Genealogical Register for 
January 1881. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


Crania of the Fiji Islanders.—By far the most 
noteworthy paper in the current number of the 
Journal of the Anthropological Institute is one 
by Prof. W. H. Flower ‘“‘On the Cranial 
Characters of the Natives of the Fiji Islands.” 
The Fiji, or Viti, Archipelago has a peculiarly in- 
teresting ethnographical position, being situated 
near the line which separates the Melanesians 
on the west from the Polynesians on the east. 
Placed thus near the meeting-point of two 
Oceanic peoples, the Fijians have often been 
described as a mixed race, but it appears that 
such description can apply only to the in- 
habitants of the coasts or of the smaller 
islands. Little or nothing has hitherto been 
known about the inhabitants of the interior of 
the principal isles, and Prof. Flower has there- 
fore been fortunate in securing a collection of 
crania of both sexes and of various ages from 
the mountainous regions of the large island of 
Viti Levu. This collection was obtained in 
1876 by Baron von Hiigel, and purchased by Mr. 
Erasmus Wilson for presentation to the College 
of Surgeons. With these skulls Prof. Flower 
has compared other Fijian crania, chiefly pre- 
sented to the college museum by Mr. Luther 
Holden or obtained from the collection of Dr. 
Barnard Davis. Prof. Flower’s studies show 
that the inhabitants of the interior of the Fiji 
Islands are typically Melanesian. Their crania 
are large, the average capacity of the males 
being 1,504 cubic centimitres and of the 


females 1,327 ¢.c, The mean cephalic index 





is as low as 66, and thus the Fijians are ro- 
markable as the most dolichocephalic people 
in the world, so far, at least, as anthropo- 
logical enquiry has yet extended. The skulls 
are eminently hypsistenocephalic, to use Dr, 
B. Davis’s term; that is to say, they are 
long, high, and laterally compressed. Prof. 
Flowers’ memoir is one of great solidity and 
worth, and the lithographs with which it is 
illustrated have been executed with singular 
fidelity and care. 


THE second and concluding volume of the 
Botany of California, by Mr. Sereno Watson, 
has just appeared. The complete work is said 
by the Nation to be the finest Flora yet pub- 
lished in the United States. 


On behalf of the Ladies’ Sanitary Association 
(22 Berners Street, W.), Dr. B. W. Richardson 
will give a course of nine lectures at the 
Society of Arts, in the Adelphi, beginning 
February 12, at 5.30 p.m., on food and diges- 
tion; the healthy circulation of the blood, and 
the means for keeping the organs of the circu- 
lation in a healthy state; respiration, and the 
allied subject of ventilation. Tickets for the 
course, reserved seats, are a guinea each; un- 
reserved seats, one shilling a lecture; to be had 
of Miss Rose Adams at the office of the Associa- 
tion. If this first course succeeds, it will be 
followed by others of nine lectures each, till 
the programme sketched by Dr. Richardson 
at the Exeter meeting last year is completed. 


A History of the Jetties at the mouth of the 
Mississippi River has just been published by 
Mr. E. L. Corthell, C.E., chief assistant and 
resident engineer during their construction. It 
is from the press of Messrs. John Wiley and 
Sons, of New York. 


At the annual meeting of the Anthropologi- 
cal Institute held on Tuesday evening, the 25th 
inst., Dr. E. B. Tylor resigned the president- 
ship and delivered his retiring address. He is 
succeeded in the presidential chair by Gen. 
Lane-Fox Pitt-Rivers. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
New Suaxspere Socrety.—(Friday, Jan. 21.) 


F, J. FURNIVALL, Esq., Director, in the Chair.—The 
aper read was by Mr. Harold Littledale, of 
aroda, Bombay, ‘‘On the Shares of Shakspere 

and Fletcher in the 7’wo Noble Kinsmen,” and will 

form the Introduction to his old-spelling edition of 
the play for the New Shakspere Society. Mr. 

Littledale’s thesis was ‘‘that Shakspere, having 

decided on dramatising Chaucer’s story, wrote 

act I. (except, perhaps, parts of scene i., lines 1-37, 

parts of scene ii., and all scene v.); wrote act IL, 

scene i. (i.e., the prose scene); perhaps supplied a 

few additional notes for this act, including some 

indications for the underplot, which Fletcher 
expanded into scene iv, and scene vi. ; wrote most 
of act III., scene i.; wrote scene ii. (though 
it was probably touched here and _ there by 

Fletcher) ; wrote nearly all of act IV., scene 

iii. ; wrote all except lines 1-17 of act V., 

scene i.; wrote part of scene iii., and all except 

lines 86-98 of scene iv.” (The line-numbers 
refer to Mr. Littledale’s finally revised text 
of the play in The Leopold Shakspere, 
as well as the society’s edition.) The writer 
established his positions by showing that the 
external evidence was wholly in favour of the 
double authorship of the play, and so was the 
internal evidence. The latter was threefold; 
metrical similarities, artistic handling (regardful 
of character and motives rather than situations 
and scenic effects), and style of thought and 
imagery. The three metrical tests of light and weak 
endings, stopt and run-on lines, and double- 
endings all agreed in confirming the aesthetic 
criticism of every verse-scene ; they all clearly 
separated Shakspere’s work from Fletcher's. The 
characterisation and style of thought and imagery 
in the several acts and scenes did so too. And 
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series of striking parallels of thought and expres- 
sion from Shakspere’s unquestionably genuine 
Jater plays, matching others in his part of the 
Ywo Noble Kinsmen. In a less degree he did 
the like from Fletcher for the Fletcher parts. 
He then showed that the metrical evidence put 
Shakspere’s t of the play about the year 1609 
or 1610, while Fletcher’s allusion to the Players’ 
osses—no doubt the burning of the Globe Theatre 
on June 29, 1613—his curious plagiarism from his 
Honest Man’s Fortune, acted in 1613, and his imita- 
tion of part of his Masque of the Inner Temple and 
Gray's Inn, February 20, 1613, made it highly prob- 
able that the 7’wo Noble Kinsmen was acted in July or 
August 1613. A synopsis of the history of critics’ 
opinions on the authorship of the play concluded 
Mr. Littledale’s able and exhaustive paper. To it 
Mr. Furnivall added a sketch of Sir William 
Davenant’s Rivals, 1668, a play founded on the 
Two Noble Kinsmen, though mainly on Fletcher's 
part of it, but with a new ending, in which the 
rivals strove who should say the most generous 
things of one another when vilified by third 
parties, till the strife was settled by the Jailer’s 
Daughter claiming the representative of Palamon, 
thus leaving the new Arcite to wed the new Emilia. 





FINE ART. 

Raphaél: sa Vie, son Cluvre et son Temps. 
Par Eugéne Miintz, Bibliothécaire de l’Ecole 
Nationale des Beaux-Arts, etc., etc. (Paris : 
Hachette. ) 


Tue title of M. Miintz’s book exactly de- 
scribes its contents; his volume is not a 
biography of Raphael, but a comprehensive 
series of studies on every point of interest 
attached to Raphael’s name, wanting only an 
index to make the vast labour and knowledge 
which is embodied in them yield their full 
fruit to his readers. The personality of 
Raphael himself is necessarily effaced to a 
certain extent by the extraordinary variety 
and importance of the other subjects with 
which the canvas is filled in; unfortunately, 
in the present instance, no simpler method of 
treatment is possible; the facts known to us 
concerning Raphael’s life are so few that it is 
impossible for anyone to write an account of 
him and of his works in which such a desir- 
able proportion of things may be maintained 
as may set before us a picture of the man 
forming the central point of interest in the 
vast network of his own activity. The con- 
scientious writer who rejects baseless tradi- 
tions, however romantic, and will not lend him- 
self to the play of hypotheses no matter how 
ingenious, is deprived of the very materials 
which would be the making of his book 
by giving to his researches dramatic unity 
and movement ; he is forced to dwell almost 
exclusively on Raphael’s works, and to replace 
our missing knowledge of their author by 
describing the surroundings in which he lived 
and laboured. ‘To do this adequately, in the 
case of Raphael, requires powers of no mean 
order; and at every page of M. Miintz’s 
book we have occasion to admire the extensive 
knowledge, extreme prudence, and admirable 
good sense which he has brought to his task. 

The authentic facts of Raphael’s life may 
be told in a dozen lines. Born at Urbino 
on March 28, 1483, he was left an orphan at 
eleven years of age, and grew up under the 
tare of his uncles Bartolommeo Santi, the 
Priest, and Simone Ciarla, his mother’s 
brother. He quitted Urbino, and became 
the pupil of Perugino, about 1499—a date 
Which was for the first time correctly estab- 
lished, as M. Miintz tells us, by Prof. 





Springer’s investigations (Zeitschrift fiir 
bildende Kunst, 1873), and worked much 
with or for him up to 1502, when Perugino 
left Perugia for Florence. During the six 
years following Raphael seems to have been 
by times at Perugia, at Citta di Castello, at 
Siena, at Urbino, at Florence, perhaps at 
Bologna, then again at Perugia and Urbino, 
marking his presence, in each instance, by 
some lovely work, although in no case can 
any precise date be fixed for his visits, until, 
in 1508, having again returned to Florence, 
he started for Rome. From Rome, in Sep- 
tember of the same year, Raphael wrote the 
memorable letter to Francesco Francia in 
which he says, “ You, too, must have known 
what it is to lose your liberty, and to live 
in dependence on patrons;’’ and it is sup- 
posed that he had been called at this date 
to enter the service of Pope Julius II. For 
the next twelve years Raphael lived and la- 
boured in the Eternal City. In a letter written 
to his beloved uncle Simone, in 1514, he himself 
tells us that to dwell! elsewhere is, to him, 
henceforth impossible, on account of the 
building of St. Peter’s, “ for I have replaced 
Bramante;” and so great was the number of 
his assistants and pupils—whom, in accord- 
ance with custom, he was obliged to feed and 
lodge—that the house which he himself 
inhabited in the Borgo Nuovo, together with 
several others which he rented, did not afford 
sufficient accommodation. When he died, 
on April 6, 1520, he was about to build for 
himself another and more spacious dwelling. 

This interesting fact is established by a 
hitherto unpublished document, dated March 
24, 1520, recently found by M. Miintz himself 
at Rome—a deed of sale to Raphael, confirmed 
by the Canons of St. Peter’s, of the rights of 
one Leonard Bartolini to a piece of ground 
on which Raphael bound himself to build 
within the space of five years, and which 
must have been of considerable extent, since 
he agreed to pay an annual ground-rent of 
eighty ducats of gold, representing a capital 
of between 1,500 to 2,000 ducats (p. 635). 
Nor is this the only point on which M. Miintz 
has added to previous knowledge or corrected 
previous errors by his researches. Passavant 
and other authors have been, we are told, 
mistaken in supposing that it was Francis I. 
who commissioned and presented to the Pope 
the tapestries executed from Raphael’s designs 
of scenes from the Life of Christ, for docu- 
ments exist to prove that they were ordered 
by Leo X. himself (p. 498). In the still 
more important matter of the great cartoons 
of the Acts of the Apostles, we not only owe 
to M. Miintz various documents concerning 
them which he has already printed in his 
Histoire de la Tapisserie italienne, but we 
now hear from him for the first time that 
the tapestry worker to whom their execution 
was entrusted was no less a personage than 
Pierre van Aelst, prince of the tapestry 
workers of Brussels and valet de chambre to 
the Archduke Philippe le Beau. 

It is with a feeling of relief that we find, 
on p. 128, the celebrated letter of Joanna 
della Rovere, recommending Raphael to the 
Gonfalonier Soderini, restored to that place 
in his biography which it had lost for a while 
through the scepticism of Prof. Hermann 
Grimm, whose ingenuity has produced end- 





less confusion in the accepted chronology of 
Raphael’s life, and all but deprived him of 
the honour due to his Report on the an- 
tiquities of Rome which he addressed to 
Leo X. (see p. 604). Happily, the letter of 
the Duchess is, we learn from M. Miintz, 
still extant, with its original seal attached, 
and triumphantly stands the test of com- 
parison with other papers written by her 
hand, so that on this one point, at least, we 
may henceforth be at rest. We cannot, in- 
deed, afford to part lightly with any of the 
little we know of Raphael ; the bare mention 
of his name is a thing to be treasured; and no 
apology is needed for printing in the present 
volume the curious description given by the 
envoy of the Duke of Ferrara (first published 
by M. Miintz in the Gazette des Beaux-Arts, 
1873) of Leo X. assisting at a representation 
of Ariosto’s Suppositi, and putting on his 
spectacles to look at the scene, which was 
“very beautiful, and painted by the hand of 
Raphael.” Nor is even any chance notice of 
Raphael’s works to be despised, seeing how 
important it may some day become as a link 
in the chain of evidence which establishes the 
authenticity of a picture. M. Miintz is there- 
fore to be congratulated on having turned up 
a reference to the condition of the Saint 
Margaret in 1625—thai is, fifteen years earlier 
than the mention made by the Pére Dan in 
his description of Fontainebleau—from which 
it appears that the picture was, at that date, 
already in a very bad condition, looking, says 
Cassiano del Pozzo, in a letter preserved in 
the library at Naples, as if it had suf- 
fered from fire. The same appearance, as we 
know from a letter of Sebastian del Piombo 
addressed to Michelangelo on July 2, 1518, 
characterised the St. Michael at the very 
moment of its execution. Of this interesting 
letter M. Miintz quotes only a part, and he 
has therefore no occasion to go into the 
curious criticism, recently published by Dr. 
Moritz Thausing, of a doubtful passage con- 
tained in it. “ Duolmi nel animo,” says 
Sebastian, “non sette stato in Roma a veder 
dua quadri, che son iti in Franza del principe 
del Sinagoga.” “ Prince of the Synagogue.” 
That, said Gotti, who first printed the letter, 
“* was his nickname for Raphael.’’ But first, 
let us ask, what do the words mean? Surely 
they designate not the painter, but the 
picture. ‘They are not a sarcasm pointed at 
Raphael, but the strictly correct epithet de- 
scribing a spiritual office of the Archangel, 
who, in the first place, as Dr. Thausing ob- 
serves, was ‘‘ princeps gloriosissimae militiae 
caelestis,” and secondly, “ princeps Syna- 
gogae;” that office being extended to the 
Church under the new dispensation, as we 
read in the Legenda aurea of Jacobus a 
Voragine for September 29: “Ipse fuit 
princeps Synagogae sed nunc constitutus 
est a Domino in principem ecclesiae.” And 
thus another cobweb of misplaced ingenuity 
has been cleared away. 

Limits of space forbid the dwelling any 
further on the innumerable questions of 
interest raised in this colossal volume, or the 
doing more than calling attention to the 
scrupulous rectitude with which the author 
appreciates the labours of his predecessors 
and the pains which he has taken to embody 





in the text all the results obtained up to the 
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latest date. Mr. Robinson’s admirable Cata- 
logue of the drawings at Oxford (the merits 
of which have never been properly under- 
stood by those for whom it was produced), 
and all the recent publications on the subject 
in France, Italy, and Germany, have been care- 
fully sifted for information. In dealing with 
vexed questions of criticism, M. Miintz shows 
also the most scrupulous exactitude—teste his 
remarks on the portrait of Julius IL— 
coupled with a caution which induces great and 
laudable reserve except as to points on which 
he is fully justified in speaking with authority. 
The literary reader will turn with especial 
interest to his distinct characterisation of the 
earlier Renaissance, of the different sets of 
social influences under which Raphael suc- 
cessively fell at the Court of Urbino, at 
Perugia, at Florence, and finally at Rome. 
he chapter in which M. Miintz describes the 
Courts of Julius II. and Leo X. is perhaps 
the most striking in the book, for his previous 
studies here enable him to add to our know- 
ledge with every word. Lastly, the illustra- 
tions will attract everybody, for they are all 
they ought to be fitly to accompany such a 
work, KE, F. 8. Parrison. 








THE OLD MASTERS AT THE 
ROYAL ACADEMY. 


(Fourth Notice.) 


Or that later phase of religious sentiment which 
gave sweetness to pain and luxury to rapture, 
there are few examples in the large gallery 
besides the Van Dyck already mentioned. 
There is a good but theatrical Guido (144), and 
a not very interesting Sassoferrato (131) belong- 
ing to Lord Bateman ; and in the fourth room 
are two Carlo Dolcis. Among the Van Dycks, 
and somewhat startling by the contrast between 
its feeling and that of the aristocratic world 
with which it is surrounded, is Karl Cowper’s 
very fine Hece Ilomo, by Correggio. Soft and 
polished and graceful as it is, making wonder 
at the execution the first thought, its sentiment 
is not weak, it has an awful look, majesty of 
presence, and agony not sweetened away. The 
other Correggio in the same room (147) is not 
remarkable, but Col. Alexander’s replica of the 
Holy Family at St. Petersburg (216) has the 
master’s peculiar charm. ‘Though more at- 
tractive to the eye, it has not, however, the 
same spiritual beauty as Fra Bartolommeo’s 
Iloly Family (185) ; the elaboration of its expres- 
sion, beautiful and refined though it is, misses 
the highor effect of the simple sincerity of the 
almost homely holiness of Bartolommeo, who in 
this picture has represented the Infant and St. 
John playing with the natural merriment—it 
might almost be said the gentle riot—of children. 
It is only from the hushed and thoughtful 
expression of the Virgin and St. Anne, the 
latter of whom is whispering to the other, that 
one is aware that these unconscious children have 
no ordinary destiny. The laughing expression 
and freedom of movement in the Infant as he sits 
on the Virgin’s lap bear witness to the influence 
which this painter is said to have exercised on 
Raphael, as may be seen even in this room by 
a comparison with the later of the two well- 
known Raphaels from Panshanger. This sacred 
domesticity, which realises so fully the idea of 
a Holy Family, is equally visible in the more 
celebrated work of Bartolommeo, also belonging 
to Earl Cowper (207), the condition of which, 
especially in the faces of the Virgin and St. 
Joseph, is greatly to be regretted. Here the 
children are older, and not so unconscious. 
The expression of the mother’s face is still very 
lovely, and the landscape and sky behind are 


beautiful. The palm branches seem to have 
been carefully studied from nature. The 
influence of Perugino is still distinctly traceable 
in the sweet formality and child-like gentleness 
of the earlier of the two Raphaels, with its 
pure bright colour and clearly defined little 
landscape. Nothing can exceed the tenderness 
with which the Child’s foot rests on his mother’s 
hand, or the exquisite harmony of feeling between 
them. The other work is in Raphael’s latest 
Florentine manner, nobler in type and larger 
in style, freer in conception; yet there is a 
loveableness about his earlier work which, 
like the innocence of youth, is replaced by 
something perhaps better, but which one misses 
nevertheless. If Titian did not attempt intensity 
of religious expression he was utterly free frem 
any poor sentiment; and, besides his great 
gifts of composition and colour, his figures are 
always raised to such a noble level by their 
grand physique and native dignity that the 
result, if not divine, is as an apotheosis of 
humanity. Though it appears to be doubted 
whether the grand //oly Family (149) belonging 
to the Earl of Strafford is really by his hand, 
it is at least certain that it would never have 
existed but for his inspiration. Its composition 
and its colour, as far as one can tell through 
the brown varnish, are magnificent; the types 
of the heads are fine throughout; and it has 
that grandeur tempered with grace which is 
characteristic of the master, as is also the fino, 
bold landscape behind. Little doubt, however, 
attaches to the perfect little //oly Family from 
Panshanger (141). It is the pomp and pride 
both of art and religion rather than their more 
spiritual qualities that are reflected in the 
Altar-Piece (160), a replica of that by Paolo 
Veronese now in the Academy at Venice. 
Showing more unmistakeable evidence of the 
artist’s own hand is Murillo’s St. Joseph and the 
Boy Christ, belonging to the Earl of Strafford 
(170), a picture which introduces us to quite 
a different phase of art and religious sentiment. 
The Child is frankly human, of no select type, 
but stands not without dignity in his purple 
robe, his whole little hand tenderly enclosed 
by the large rough fingers of St. Joseph, who, 
from his action and the expression of his 
swarthy but noble face, seems to be exhibiting 
his little son to the world as its Saviour. On 
the right hand at the top of the picture are boy- 
angels in the clouds. The peculiar colouring aids 
the solemn impressiveness of this thoroughly 
Spanish work, which, in its preference for sombre 
rich tints, its carelessness of physical charm, 
its earnest but unfanciful sentiment, affords the 
strongest contrast possible to the religious art 
of Italy. The Marriage Feast at Cana (154) 
shows only too clearly the limits of his 
imaginative faculty. Its anachronisms, which 
would count for nothing if redeemed by 
beauty and refinement, force themselves to 
the front rank. The bride, who is of ordinary 
unlovely Spanish type, the bridegroom in 
his Saracenic turban, the table covered with 
miracles of Spanish pastry are extravagantly 
unconsonant with probability. In this pic- 
ture, Mohammedanism, through the Moors, has 
completely coloured the representation of a 
scene taken from the Christian Scriptures. The 
nearest approach which Murillo could attain to 
a Jew was one of those very infidels whom all 
Christian chivalry united to oust from the Holy 
Land; and even the rich cloth or carpet with 
which the table on the left is covered is dis- 
tinctly Mohammedan in design, bearing a bird 
without a head, a clear sign of the Shiite sect, 
which prohibited the representation of perfect 
animal forms. But Murillo lived before Mr. 
Alma Tadema. It is, however, a very interest- 
ing picture, and of wonderful technical power. 
The other picture assigned to this master is a 
powerful Lecce Homo belonging to the Hon. R. 








Of the few old pictures which are neither 
‘teehee nor religious the most interesting is a 

eautiful little morality of the Venetian school, 
ascribed to Giorgione, and called Malatesta di 
Rimini and his Mistress receiving the Pope's 
Legate (206). Without the name of any painter 
or the aid of history this little picture, with its 
beautiful landscape, expressive and well-drawn 
figures, and its gem-like colour, would be suf- 
ficiently delightful. The moral of the painted 
tale is very obvious. Arich libertine and his 
mistress, in their lovely retreat in the country, 
are disturbed in the enjoyment of every 
earthly luxury by a messenger from heaven, 
who bears the Pope’s triple tiara and keys 
on his sleeve, and is warning them to live as 
they would die. The very reverse of a morality 
is Paolo Veronese’s very fleshly representation 
of Mars and Venus, a very rich and masterly 
work much injured in parts. Mars is very 
much like the Alexander in the National 
Gallery. Veronese’s genius for large decorative 
design, and the grand sweep of his certain 
brush, are also plainly visible in the two alle- 
gorical figures (104 and 106) belonging to the 
Hon. R. Baillie Hamilton. 

Before passing to the religious art in the 
fourth room, it will be conveniont to mention a 
few of the most remarkable of the many inter- 
esting portraits which it contains. First in 
artistic interest would be the supposed por- 
traits of Masaccio and Francia by themselves, 
but, like that of Andrea del Sarto, the evidence 
is not sufficient for full credit. ‘Lhe supposed 
portrait of Masaccio from Panshanger has at 
least this claim to credence, that it is not in 
the least like the supposed portraits of him 
in the Uffizi and the National Gallery, both of 
which are considered unauthentic, and also it 
may be asserted without fear that it is not tho 
work either of Filippo Lippi or Sandro Botticelli, 
to one of whom the others are ascribed by 
Crowe and Cavalcaselle. It is a fine, strong 
face, well painted. The supposed portrait of 
Francia, which is owned by Sir William N. 
Ardy, has this against its authenticity, that it 
has no trace of sensitiveness or gentleness, 
qualities which it is difficult to dissociate from 
our idea of Francia. Moreover, its background 
of rocky bay and ship suggests a merchant—a 
suggestion which is supported by the firm, 
unsentimental face, so like to Solario in its ex- 
quisite finish and uncompromising fidelity. 
Whomever it may represent, and whoever may 
be the painter, itis a marvellous and interesting 
piece of work; and similar praise may be given 
to its companion (200), which is, if possible, 
even more life-like and characteristic, and is 
certainly far more intellectual—the face of a 
man who has had to pilot his way through 
dangerous times. Specially interesting for dif- 
ferent reasons is Titian’s undoubted portrait of 
the Children of King Verdinandof Austria (213). 
There is absolutely nothing but the skill of 
this picture to remind one of the great master. 
For once he seems to have succumbed to the 
influence of ‘‘ every-day,” and to have painted 
children with less regard to art than to nature. 
The result of this self-denial of creative faculty 
was a new and, unfortunately (so far as I know), 
a unique revelation of his genius. So originality 
often arises from content with the ordinary. 
There is nothing in any of these children which 
is specially beautiful or interesting; they are 
simply natural, quaint, and delightful. They 
may be princesses or subjects, and belong to 
any country or century; itis all one. Itis not 
art interpreting or art beautifying; it is only 
artimitating ; but itis enough. Most of Titian’s 
successes he made; this hefound. This unique 
example of the master hangs by the side of 
a fine Zucchero (212), a Portrait of Lady Apsley 
and Child, belonging to Earl Bathurst; and, 
beside it, Portraits of Two Daughters of Philip 





Baillie Hamilton (218). 


II, of Spain (210), a fair example of Sir Antonio 
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More, from Buckingham Palace. The fourth 
room also cuntains fine portraits by the Flemish 
Francis Pourbus the elder, Sebastiano del 
Piombo, Tintoretto, and Dosso Dossi, and an 
artist of the school of Perugino, which call for 
no special remark. , 
Though distinguished by its fine portraits, 
the forte of the fourth room is early religious 
art, the most important example of which is un- 
doubtedly the Queen’s magnificent Adoration of 
the Magi, by that rare Dutch master, Lucas 
yan Leyden (196). Though, of course, con- 
ventional in composition and unselect in the 
human types, it is a work of remarkable richness 
of colouring and full of patient skilful labour. 
There is little to distinguish it from early 
Flemish work, and it is particularly like the 
fine altar-piece of the same subject by Ma buse 
at Castle Howard. Near it hangs a Head of 
the Saviour, ascribed to their elder contem- 
porary Quentin Matsys,.but it is scarcely 
representative of that great genius. The 
Italian work in this room is carried, by the 
very interesting contributions from the Liver. 
pool Royal Institution (Roscoe collection), to the 
day-spring of the Renaissance. Not only have 
we some well-preserved and very interesting 
fragments of frescoes by Giotto (223 and 226), 
butawonderful little work by his eminent Sienese 
contemporary, Simone Memmi, who must share 
with him the merit of releasing art from the 
long bondage of Byzantine tradition. This 
true “ Preraphaelite” painted this Virgin and 
St. Joseph remonstrating with the Youthful 
Saviour on His Return from the Temple (225) 
no doubt in a thoroughly reverential, but also in 
what Oliver Wendell Holmes would call a 
“depolarised,” spirit. Saints though they be, 
Mary and Joseph are also father and mother, 
and are reproaching their truant son with very 
human gesture and expression, while he bears 
their flood of parental remonstrance with meek- 
ness and dignity. Mr. Charles Butler and Mr. 
Andrew Taylor contribute interesting works by 
later Sienese artists. The former also sends 
four very beautiful and highly finished single 
figures of saints of the early Flemish school 
(193). There are also very fine specimens of early 
German art in three singularly brilliant and 
carefully executed pictures. Two of these are 
by Wohlgemuth (228 and 231) from the Liver- 
pool Royal Institution, and the other by some- 
body not Albrecht Diirer, lent by the Hon. Mrs. 
Meynell Ingram (229). The latter is remark- 
able even in its place between the Wohlgemuths 
for its wonderful preservation and the brilliance 
of its gemlike colouring; it is also remarkable 
for its variety of agonised expression, its spider- 
like fingers, and precise but faulty drawing. 
Far higher and more varied power is shown in 
the work of Wohlgemuth, whose misfortune 
tather than fault it was that he was more easily 
ible to select from his neighbours individuals 
suitable to the character of truculent ruffians 
than those of Pilate and Christ. Nevertheless, 
the Pilate, though, like the rest, probably a 
literal copy of a man’s face, has very suitable 
‘xpression, and the Christ has dignity and 
meekness. Behind Pilate is a head so evidently 
“introduced ” that it suggests a portrait of the 
whist. We have no space to mention the 
Lumerous points of beauty and interest in these 
marvellous pictures, German religious art is 
luther represented by a very beautiful Virgin 
‘nd Cuild (203), by Lucas Cranach, lent by Sir 
Williaa N. Ardy. The fine Madonna and Child 
\-02) by the early Venetian, Bartolomeo Vivarini, 
lent by Sir Frederick Leighton, isnot without Teu- 
tonic influence. The child is Diireresque.fAuother 
Academician contributes a still more interesting 
‘nd earlier work of this school, one of two which 
‘xhibit strong religious feeling of the terrible, 
‘Seetic kind (222), The painful exhibition of 
‘uatomy and the elaborate ornament of the 
“lopy and throne show a forerunner of Carlo 





Crivelli. The other, belonging to Mr. Charles 
Butler, is apparently a later work, and is 
more like Melozzo da Forli (199). Both 
of the pictures are signed. The name of 
Antonius of Ancona is not known, but there is 
a Johannes Antonius, the name of the painter 
of Mr. Butler’s picture, mentioned in a note of 
Crowe and Cavalcaselle as a painter of Forli. 
Sir William N. Ardy, who seems to have been 
singularly fortunate in his acquisitions, exhibits 
no more interesting work than his Mantegna, 
called a Pietd (188), but really something 
different, and more than what is usually meant 
by thisname. It also is eloquent of the terrible, 
and not the joyful, side of Christianity. It has 
little of the master’s classicism, but is inspired 
by a weird imagination, and represents the dead 
body of Christ seated on a marble throne 
decorated with carving, but the back a shattered 
tablet, perhaps the tables of the law, with 
characters, apparently meant for Hebrew, 
carved thereon. On either side of him are 
Isaiah and St. Jerome—both powerfully con- 
ceived figures. The background is an elaborate 
landscape, divided into two portions—that on the 
left, rugged mountains, with deer and other 
wild animals; that on the right, a pleasant in- 
habited country. To Mr. Charles Butler 
belongs a Ghirlandaio (190), a Pinturicchio 
(184), a Garofalo (189), an Andrea da Salerno 
(233), and a Piero della Francesca (182), all 
interesting, but none so beautiful as the last. 
The Child is stretching out his hands to caress 
the Virgin, who is inclining her head to kiss him. 
The expression may seem a little strained, but 
the sense of yearning love is beautifully given. 
Both figures are perfectly tuned to the same 
spiritual tension, and the picture, if affected, 
has an affectation which is exquisite. 

I must pass over reluctantly with but a word 
many other very beautiful and interesting works 
in this room—the remarkable series of scenes 
from the history of Joseph by Andrea del Sarto 
(219 to 221), from Panshanger ; Mr. Butler’s 
flower-like Cimas (227 and 2384) and Baldasarre 
Peruzzi (183), and his very fine Bonifazio (202) ; 
and the very interesting Pesellino from Liver- 


ool. 

, In the fifth and last room are gathered 
together several hundred drawings by F laxman, 
and it is to be hoped that this unique oppor- 
tunity of studying the designs of his severe, 
sweet genius will not be disregarded by those 
who “do not understand” sculpture. Even 
they cannot study these beautiful and very 
varied sketches without pleasure ; and an hour 
or two bestowed upon them, especially after 
seeing the pictures, is perhaps the best and 
quickest way now available to an Englishman 
of acquiring a true sense of the fundamental 
distinctions of the two arts. 

Cosmo MonkHOUSE. 








OBITUALY., 
MARIETTE-PASHA. 


Ecyrt and science sustain a heavy loss in the 
death of Mariette-Pasha, whose lingering 
malady terminated fatally on the 19th inst. 
That it would so terminate had been long fore- 
seen by everyone but himself. Rest, change, 
medical treatment, had alike proved unavailing. 
The mineral baths of La Bourboule, near Mont 
Dore, were tried last autumn, and tried in vain. 
His physicians then urged Mariette Pasha to 
winter in the South of France; but he refused 
to listen to them, and left Marseilles for 
Alexandria on November 11. Arrived at Cairo, 
he became rapidly worse; yet, unconscious of 
the gravity of his condition, he still talked of 
resuming the active duties of his appointment, 
of carrying out new schemes of excavation. 
His friends and family knew but too well that 
the end was not far off; but it came suddenly 
at the last, and we record his death with a 





shock of painful surprise. It is some sad 
satisfaction to know that he passed away sur- 
rounded by his children, and in the old room 
adjoining that museum which is the creation of 
his unparalleled energy, learning, and devotion. 

Auguste-Ferdinand-Francois Mariette was 
born at Boulogne-sur-Mer on February 11, 
1821. His father—a Parisian advocate settled 
in Boulogne—was a man of considerable 
ability, and for many years filled the office of 
town clerk at that place. His grandfather and 
great-grandfather were also men of mark; the 
former a naval officer under Louis XV., and 
the latter (known as ‘‘l’Avocat Mariette”’’) 
being cited by Félice in his Histoire des Pro- 
testants de France as one of the four most famous 
jurisconsults of his time. It may, therefore, be 
taken for granted that Marictte-Pasha’s talent 
was hereditary ; but his tastes were not those 
of his forefathers, and the earliest bent of his 
genius was towards literature and art. While 
yet a very young man, he was entrusted with 
the task of arranging the papers of his deceased 
cousin, Nestor l’Héte; and Nestor l’Hote, it 
will be remembered, was the companion of 
Champollion in Egypt in 1827-29. Thenceforth 
Auguste Mariette became inspired with an 
eager interest in Egyptian archacology, and 
devoted his attention to the study of hiero- 
glyphic and Coptic literature. In 1849 he was 
appointed to a post in the Egyptian department 
of the Louvre, and, at his own suggestion, was 
shortly afterwards despatched to Egypt for the 
purpose of seeking and purchasing Coptic MSS. 
among the monasteries of that community. 
How, soon after his arrival in Cairo, he made 
his great discovery of the long-lost Serapeum, 
or burial-place of the sacred bulls; how, 
abandoning the search for MSS., he pursued 
that discovery to the exclusion of all other pro- 
jects ; how, while conducting his excavations, he 
lived for four years amid the sands and tombs 
of the Libyan desert ; and how his labours were 
rewarded with a long series of most brilliant 
results, are facts too well known to need recapitu- 
lation. The history of this undertaking, its 
trials and its triumphs, is best read in Mariette- 
Pasha’s own narrative, Le Serapéum de Mempliis 
(Paris, 1857). He had not long returned to 
France after these four years of absence when 
he was offered, and accepted, the appointment 
of Conservator of Monuments to the Egyptian 
Government. Thanks to the liberality of the 
ex-Khedive and his own unwearied exertions, 
a long series of important excavations were then 
carried out in various parts of Egypt. The 
magnificent temples of Denderah and Edfoo were 
completely disinterred, and hundreds of thou- 
sands of invaluable inscriptions were brought to 
light. The Sphinx was laid bare ; the mysterious 
building known as the Temple of the Sphinx 
was discovered ; extensive works were proceeded 
with at Karnak, Deir-cl-Bahari, Medinet Haboo, 
and Abydos. The pyramid fields of Memphis 
and Sakkarah were ransacked for precious 
antiquities; and the unsuspected treasures of 
the necropolis of Meydoom were restored to the 
light of day after a long repose of six or seven 
thousand years. But to catalogue the archaeo- 
logical achievements of Mariotte-Pasha would 
occupy many columns. ‘The Boolak Museum, 
and the many magnificent volumes in which he 
has recorded the results of his labours, are, 
after all, the noblest monuments to his memory. 
His Denderah (1873-75) in five folios ; his 
Monuments divers (1872); his Abydos (1870), 
of which we lately reviewed the concluding 
instalment; his magnificent Karnak (1875); 
Deir-el-Bahari (1877); Liste géographique des 
Pylones de Karnak (1875); and_a dozen or 
more of smaller, but scarcely less import- 
ant, works bear witness to his extraor- 
dinary industry, and would alone be enough 
work and honour for any one man. Of 
the exquisite grace of his literary style; of 
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the rare taste with which he arranged the 
Boolak collection; of the lucidity, integrity, 
and wise caution which characterised his 
scientific judgment, those who know Cairo and 
his works will not need to be reminded. The 
French Government, the rulers of his adopted 
country, the learned societies of Europe, vied 
with each other to do him honour. JDecora- 
tions, distinctions, titles, were showered upon 
him ; but could add nothing to the permanent 
fame which he achieved for himself. 
AMELIA B. EDWARDS. 


Mr. Avucustus Bovvier, the artist, died at 
the end of last week at his house in Alexandra 
Road, St. John’s Wood. He was fifty-five years 
of age, and had for some time been suffering 
from painful illness. Mr. Bouvier was a very 
well-known member of the Institute of Painters 
in Water-Colours; he was one of a few artists 
exhibiting in the gallery of that society devoted 
entirely to figure drawing, and he was most 
conspicuous for the production of designs semi- 
classical in character, though often with some 
suggestion of a sentimental beauty. Mr. Bou- 
vier was, perhaps, not a strong draughtsman 
nor a powerful colourist, but he had some feel- 
ing for grace, and his drawings were decidedly 
popular among those who love the presentation 
of the female figure in agreeable, if not in per- 
fectly correct, form. His figures were nearly 
always loosely draped, or only partially un- 
draped. 


Mr. Ex1t Jounson, the sculptor, died at 
Northampton on the 14th inst., in the thirty-first 
year of his age. The deceased artist, although 
so young, had already completed several im- 

ortant works. In 1878 he was commissioned 

y the inhabitants of his native town of North- 
ampton to execute a marble bust of their late 
representative, Charles Gilpin, M.P., which 
gave great satisfaction. Among other successful 
busts from his chisel were those of Dr. Moffat, 
Henry Vincent, George Palmer, M.P., exhibited 
in the Royal Academy last year, and more 
recently a posthumous bust of George Gros- 
mith. He was one of the twelve sculptors 
invited to compete for the Sir Rowland Hill 
Memorial. Mr. Johnson was formerly a pupil 
of Mr. J. E. Boehm, A.R.A. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCIALZOLOGY. 


Mr. Frank DICKSEE, painter, and Mr. Hamo 
Thornycroft, sculptor, have been elected Asso- 
ciates of the Royal Academy. 


WE hear from Egypt that a kind of paved 
road has just been discovered, leading from the 
granite tomb near the Sphinx to the temple 
before the second pyramid. Antiques are said 
to be very scarce and dear this year. 


Wirn respect to the marble statue of Athena 
Nikephoros which was discovered at Athens last 
December, the Rey. 8. S. Lewis, who has just 
now returned from Greece, reports that the free 
treatment of the drapery seems to point to 
early Roman Imperial work—perhaps during 
the reign of Nero; the archaic stiffness of the 
head is faithfully reproduced from some pre- 
Phidiac original. The statue, with all the frag- 
ments hitherto discovered, is exhibited in the 
house of the Demarch, and will be photographed 
as soon as the missing head of Nike is recovered. 
Careful search has been stimulated by the offer 
of five hundred drachmae. 


Mr. J. D. Linton is very far advanced with 
one of the series of large oil pictures to which 
we called attention nearly a year ago. The 
execution of the series has not been proceeding 
in the order which the pictures will eventually 
take in the house for which they are destined, 
for the picture which we described when we 
last wrote represented one of the later occur- 





rences in the life of a soldier chosen for illus- 
tration—a scene of presentation to the King 
and Queen when victory has attended his flag ; 
while the picture now on the easel represents 
a prior movement, when, before starting for the 
wars, the soldier claims and receives the bene- 
diction of the Church. ‘Well studied as was the 
composition in the picture we have already 
referred to, it had in it, in this particular, little 
of what was novel; and when displayed, as it 
was afterwards, at the Grosvenor Gallery, an 
undue darkness, which is perhaps the only 
notable defect in Mr. Linton’s schemes of colour 
or in his execution of those schemes, was 
apparent. The new picture is of more novel 
composition—more novel, and, at the same time, 
better balanced—and its colour is not in any 
way open to be reproached with the fault we 
have indicated. Its hues are indeed both rich 
and harmonious, and the church studied for a 
background to the present stage of the story— 
the church of St. Mark’s, Venice—naturally 
affords occasion for evep an unusual exercise of 
the artist’s skill in the suggestion of architec- 
ture. The scene passes in front of the high 
altar, which is glowing variously with its many- 
coloured marbles. The charm and mystery of 
this rich interior have been conveyed with an 
excellent union of suggestive and strictly imita- 
tive skill. 


A set of pastel drawings of Venice, executed 
by Mr. Whistler during the past year, will be 
on exhibition at the rooms of the Fine Art 
Society on and after Monday next. 


A TELEGRAM has been received in Berlin from 
Cairo to the effect that two pyramids have been 
opened in the neighbourhood of Sakkarah, to 
the north of Memphis, which were erected by 
two kings of the Sixth Dynasty. Thousands of 
inscriptions cover the rooms and passages of 
the monuments, and thus make the discovery 
of the highest importance for the study of the 
Egyptian language and history. 


Aw exhibition of the works of the late Jules 
Jacquemart will be opened on February 1 at 
the rooms of the Society of Water-Colours in 
Paris, and it is hoped that M. Roux, who 
possesses twenty water-colour drawings by 
Jacquemart intended to illustrate La Fontaine's 
Fables, will lend them to the promoters. 


A UNIVERSAL exhibition of fine arts is to be 
held at Lille this year from August 15 to October 
15. Lille has had no exhibition since 1866. 


AN interesting addition has been made, through 
the munificence of the Duc de la Trémoille, 
to the treasures of the Print Room of the Biblio- 
thique Nationale in the shape of one of the 
miniatures painted by Jean Fouquet for the Livre 
d’ Heures of Etienne Chevalier, representing St. 
Aunewith her three daughtersand their posterity. 
No less than forty of these magnificent illumi- 
nations are in the collection of M. Brentano 
at Frankfort; one is in the possession of M. 
Feuillet de Conches, and another changed 
hands at Samuel Rogers’s sale in 1856. 

Tux very noble colossal statue of Sayonarola 
executed by the Chevalier Pazzi, one of the 
leading sculptors of Florence, which has been 
for years an object of admiration to all judges 
of art, has at last been purchased, and is to be 
placed in the great hall of the Cinquecento 
built in the Municipal Palace by the famous 
Benedictine preacher. The windows look out 
on the place of his execution, and at last the 
time has come when, in the scene of his labours 
and sufferings, a monument is erected to his 
memory which, as a work of art, is worthy of its 
purpose. 


Tue whole of the casts of the original models 
of the great sculptor Bartolini are to be sold by 
his descendants. The sum asked for them does 
not exceed in amount the price charged for a 
single marble statue. It is greatly to be desired 





—= 


that these works should be acquired by Florence 
in memory of one of the greatest of her modern 
artists. Bartolini said to the writer of these 
lines: ‘‘ The greatest artist who has lived since 
the time of the Greeks was your Flaxman.” 
THe German Emperor has appointed Mr. 
L. Alma Tadema a Foreign Knight of the Ordre 
pour le Mérite (Arts and Sciences division). 





THE STAGE. 


MR. SOTHERN. 


THE death of Mr. Sothern, which occurred at 
the end of last week at his rooms in Vere 
Street, was, of course, in one sense premature, 
since the actor had but lately passed his fiftieth 
year. But probably Mr. Sothern did not die 
too soon for his fame, for even putting out of 
the question the last year or so of his career, 
when his achievements were obviously limited 
by failing health, it is certain that for many 
years past he had not added to his artistic 
reputation, though his social successes, which 
sometimes bestow substance on an artistic 
reputation otherwise shadowy, have been pro- 
minently mentioned. Judging from the past, 
it is fair to say that in the future he would have 
found it increasingly difficult to maintain his 
stage position. He had never been able quite 
to overcome the disadvantage of being associated 
with what was not so much a success as a craze, 
His Dundreary was a most brilliant perform- 
ance, but it was yet one which it was possible 
to overrate; and to compel Mr. Sothern to go 
through it more than a couple of thousand times 
in England and America was certainly to over- 
rate it. A writer in a Sunday contemporary is 
far more amiable than critical when he says 
that both in David Garrick and in less familiar 
assumptions ‘‘ the easy decision of Mr. Sothern’s 
manner, the quiet naturalness of his bearing, 
and the polish of his humour proved how 
surely he would have distinguished himself in 
a wider and more ambitious range of light 
comedy.” If Mr. Sothern would so have dis- 
tinguished himself, his judgment must surely 
have been wanting when he continually ab- 
stained from appearing in great legitimate 
comedy after his success with Dundreary was 
well made. But we are inclined to believe that 
his judgment was not really lacking as regards 
this abstention, though it is true that it was not, 
as the event proved, very conspicuously displayed 
by the choice of parts which he did make as 
alternatives to the Dundreary. Had Mr. 
Sothern’s success with Lord Dundreary—which 
was, after all, a creation, and must have the 
credit due to a creation—been less immediate 
and less immense, it is possible that he would 
have been able to assume other parts—we 
mean recognised parts in the legitimate drama 
—with sufficient success. Dut, as it was, 
he could not do so, though in his earliest 
days, before Dundreary was dreamt of, he had 
tried to do so. We are told that his first 
appearance in America, which took place several 
years before he became known in England, was 
in the character of Dr. Pangloss in The Heir-at- 
Law, in which the mere personality of Mr. 
Compton sufficed to ensure the actor against 
failure. The interests of the art of acting até 
not served by the good-natured endeavour to 
believe that Mr. Sothern made a great mark 10 
other parts than Dundreary. It is often said 
that his David Garrick was a great performance? 
and of extreme popularity. It was in reality 4 
clever, well-studied, well-judged performance, 
and it succeeded in interesting where it co 
not fascinate. But its artistic merits have bee 
we consider, very much exceeded by_ Mr. 
Hermann Vezin in the kindred or almost iden- 
tical part of Doctor Davey—in a piece whit 
was only another version of the Sullivan 00 
which Mr. Robertson’s Garrick, acted in by 





Sothern, was founded. Mr. Hermann Vezn 
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played the part more warmly, with more of 
glow and of apparent impulse, and with quite 
as much of intellectual discrimination. But Mr. 
Sothern played it extremely well, and his enor- 
mous popularity in an earlier part contributed 
a substantial aid towards its professional and 
commercial success. David Garrick was much 
spoken of, and it was worth seeing. Next to 
his Garrick, in success, came undoubtedly The 
Favourite of Fortune—Dr. Westland Marston’s 
elegant and adroit adaptation of Le Roman d’un 
jeune Homme pauvre—one of those novels in 
which the discretion of M. Feuillet hovers on 
the border of the indiscreet. The piece may 
almost be said to have first introduced Mrs. 
Kendal—then Miss Madge Robertson—to the 
public of London, for she had not been seen 
before, in town, very prominently, and the 
piece gained by her interpretation of the young 
heroine as David Garrick had gained by Miss 
Nellie Moore’s naive and delightful performance 
asAdaIngot. The real successes of Mr. Sothern 
might almost be said to have been limited to 
these three pieces—Our American Cousin, David 
Garrick, and The Favourite of Fortune—were it 
not that he was able to put a good deal of clever- 
ness and high spirit into his performance of 
Sir Hugh de Brass in A Regular Fix. Here he 
was appearing in a familiar farce, and measuring 
himself not unsuccessfully with the accepted 
actors of farce. Mr. Sothern had not a little 
to contend with the moment he proposed to pass 
the bounds of eccentric comedy. The keen 
intelligence and genuine sense of humour which 
had enabled him to build up his Dundreary— 
on the whole, much the best and most individual 
representation of the silly idle man that the 
stage has given us—were without avail in the 
task of bestowing reality on the persons of the 
moreseriousdrama. Mr. Sothern could express 
genial feeling, but he was never, to our 
knowledge, even within sight of the way to 
express passion. His voice, allowed by the 
most indulgent criticism to have been ‘‘ some- 
what hard,” was, in truth, wholly without music 
aud much without modulation. The “ tears in 
his eyes,” the ‘‘ distraction in ’s aspect,” which 
Hamlet noted with admiration in the player 
who wept for Hecuba were not easily to be 
summoned by Mr. Sothern. 





STAGE NOTES. 


Mr. PinEro shows by his drama of The Money- 
Spinner that he is capable of interesting an 
audience with a longer story than he has 
hitherto chosen to present, aud there is not a 
scene in Z'he Money-Spinner which does not 
likewise bear witness to the advantage of very 
practical acquaintance with the stage. His 
play is a successful one, and it contains enough 
of good qualities to justify the success; and it 
says not a little both for the piece and the per- 
formance of it that in the excellence of both the 
public should be able to forget the unworthiness 
of the character in whom it is specially sought 
to engage their interest. Millicent Boycott is 
decidedly not one of those heroines often 
popular with dramatists and acceptable to the 
public—a faulty woman, yet ‘more sinned 
against than sinning.” She is—if Mrs. 
Kendal’s brilliant and sympathetic interpreta- 
tion can allow her to remain so—an entirely 
unprincipled woman, who plays at least one 
very mean trick, and is capable of plenty more. 
The troubles of Millicent Boycott, such as they 
are, are about as undeserving of pity as those 
of any human being can be. She not only 
cheats desperately, but it is an old lover whom 
she cheats the most; and her devotion to her 
husband—who is himself by no means a 
particularly desirable member of society—is 
hardly a virtue when it isso viciously exercised. 
She is not a woman who to do a great right 
does a little wrong; but a woman who does a 





—- wrong to do comparatively a little right. 
. Pinero must have had a good deal of con- 
fidence in his own powers of literary delineation, 
or in the player's power over an audience at the 
theatre, to make a great portion of the success 
of his piece dependent on the acceptance by 
the public of so discreditable a heroine. 
But he did not count without his host. The 
result justifies his expectations. The play is 
so well put together, so neatly acted all round— 
so powerfully by Mrs. Kenda!—that the offences 
of Millicent Boycott are condoned, and people 
all unused to the melting mood find themselves 
weeping sympathetically on her behalf as 
Millicent appeals fur mercy to the worthy 
person whom she has betrayed. Besides afford- 
ing sufficient opportunity to at least two other 
actors who have before now been associated 
with the successes of the St. James’s Theatre, 
The Money-Spinner gives Mr. Hare such an 
opportunity as he has not lately had, and he 
takes full advantage of it. He acts the part of 
a self-made baron, who is as accomplished a 
humbug as may easily be found in the seediest 
strata ofsociety. He gives, by countless inci- 
dental touches, as well as by a make-up selected 
with great discretion, reality to this character. 
By the time we leave the St. James’s Theatre 
we have been indeed with a few honest people, 
but likewise with a good deal of bad company, 
and the bad company—in so far as they have 
been represented by Mrs. Kendal and Mr. Hare 
—havye made themselves quite unusually agree- 
able. Next time Mr. Pinero writes a play we 
invite him to provide us with a smaller propor- 
tion of dramatis personae bent upon serious 
offence, or succumbing pleasantly to the first 
temptation, a8 he may not always be so lucky 
as to receive the aid of so finished a performer 
as Mr. Hare and so great and emotional an 
artist as Mrs. Kendal. Mr. Pinero’s play is 
not only well constructed, it is excellently 
written ; and, if he will continuously study the 
world he lives in as well as the stage he acts 
upon, he may probably give us work which 
shall belong to literature as well as to the 
theatre. 


La Morte civile, or rather its adaptation, has 
been withdrawn from performance at the Prince 
of Wales’s, and the theatre closed until the 
production of Mr. Burnand’s new comedy in 
about a week’s time. The drama last per- 
formed had probably two stage faults which 
shortened its days. It was of too unrelieved a 
melancholy, and it was impossible wholly to sym- 
pathise with the hero, These failings weighted 
it heavily, but they had not quite crushed it. 
Sometimes the public comes gradually to 
approve even of an unsympathetic piece when it 
is well acted ; and this was well acted; but the 
weather dealt it its death-blow. Success had 
been hesitating enough already, and it is only 
pieces in which success is already assured that 
can survive such difficulties of climate and 
locomotion as have lately arisen in London, 


New SADLEr’s WELLS re-opened on Saturday 
night with a full house, and an audience that 
received enthusiastically the performances of 
Mr. Toole, Mr. Hermann Vezin, Miss Virginia 
Bateman, and the company generally. The 
performance of Othello, which was so successful 
in the autumn, and which was prematurely 
stopped, will be resumed this evening. 
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other l’oems, 

** It is worth while, I think, to chronicle the appearance of a new poet. 
Such I have little hesitation in pronouncing Mr. James Thomson, the 
Author of ‘ The City of Dreadful Night, and other Poems.’ ” 

SYLVANUS URBAN, in Gentleman's Magazine. 

“In ‘Sunday at Hampstead’ and * Sunday up the River, Mr. Thomson 
gives us two idyllic scenes full cf brilliant verse and fancy.” 

Pall Mall Gazette. 
London; REEVES & TURNER, 196, Strand, 
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THE CORSICAN BROTHERS. 
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Popular Concerts—Occasional Notes—Foreign and Country News—leviews 
—Correspondence, &c, Price 3d. ; post-free, 4d, Annual Subscription, 4s., 
including postage. 





. 
HEMUSICAL TIMES for FEBRUARY 
contains:—** Aftermath ;” Part-Song, by T. 5. DRUMMOND, Price, 
separately, 14d. 
London ; NOVELLO, EWER, & Co., 1, Berners-street, W., and 80 and 81, 
Queen-street, E.C. 


Price &d. 


CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL 


For FEBRUARY 1. 








COMMENCEMENT OF A NEW VOLUME, 





Experiments in Workhouse Manage- | Concerning Reporting. 
ment, | Story of Queen Louise of Prussia. 
Astrauge Retribution. Tho Ugly Duckling Theory, 
Vhases in Canadian Llome-Life. Voor Folks as Fundholders, 
stwury of the Lord George Gordon | Curious Autipathies, 
Kiuts. What is a Cold ? 
Ancient Burials in Orkney. The Subsidence of Land in the Salt 
Precautions agaiust Fires. Districts of Cheshire. 
A Few Words upon Marriage | Michael O’Shaughnessy’s Funcral, 


Customs. | The Puzzle of the Chilteru Hundreds. 
hird-Law Literary Beginners. 


Appliances for Saving Life and Trea- | A Novel let. 
sure at Sea. | A Play upon Surnames, 
A Kemarkable Rogue. Recollections of a Highland Census. 
How Artificial Pearls are Made. | The Month: Science and Arts, 
Swelldam. By W. Chambers. | Five Poetical Vieces. 
TUE FORTUNES OF BERTRAM OAKLEY. 
Ly J. BL. HAkWoov, Chapters L—VL. 





London and Edinburgh: W. & R. CHAMBERS, 





Now ready, 
MKS, HENRY WOUD’S MAGAZINE, 


THE ARGOS Y 
Yor FEBRUARY, 
CONTENTS, 
. COURT NETHERLEIGIL: a New Illustrated Serial Story. By the Author 
of * East Lynne.” Chaps. LV., V., VI. Illustrated by M. Ellen Edwards. 
. THE STORY of DOROTHY GRAVE, By JouNNY LUDLOW. 
. IN the NEW FOREST. By CuarLes W. Woop, Author of ** Round 
About Norway.” 
. A VALENTINE, 
5, THE CLOCK’s ROMANCE, 
. WHAT HAPPENED, 
. THE BROOK and the CLOUD, 
Sixpence Monthly. 
Fourth Edition of THE ARGOSY for JANUARY now ready. 
London: RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 8, New Burlington-strceet, W. 


= 


o 


FOURTIL EDITION OF 


HE ARGOSY for JANUARY, now ready, 


containing the opening chapters of Mrs. HENRY WvoD's New Nerial 
Story, “ Court Netherleigh.” 

“We do not remember to have seen a better number of the ‘ Argosy’ than 
the present one.”"—Halifux Times, 

“The ‘ Argosy’ commences well.”— Brighton Gazette. 

“The ‘ Argosy’ is full of promise for the New Year.”—Manx Sun. 

“Anew story of great promise.”—Sunday Times. 

“The first three chapters of ‘Court Netherleigh’ at once claim our 
sympathy and excite our interest. The situation arrived at in this number 
is w intensely entertaining that the succeeding number is anxiously looked 
for.”—Yarmouth Gazette. 

The ‘Argosy’ bezins the year with some chatty, delightful descriptions 
of ramb'es iu the New Forest.”"—Mail. 

“The * Argosy’ for January is an excellent number. No magazine has a 
Scection of more universal interest than this excellently conducted 
perivdical.”"—Liverpool Alon. 

Fourth Edition now ready, 
London: RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 8, New Burlington-strect, W. 


SCOTTISH RECORD PUBLICATIONS. 
Now ready, in royal 8vo, price 10s. 


r ret ) Ls a 
ik EXCHEQUER ROLLS of SCOT- 
LAND, Vol.IV. A.D, 1406—1436, Edited by George Burner, 
Lyou King of Arms. 
Biinburgh : A. & C. BLACK and Dovanas & FouLis. London: Loxe- 
MANS & Co, and TRUBNER & CO. Oxford ; PARKER & Co, Cambridge : 
MACMILLAN & Co. Dublin: A. THom & Co. 


r ‘ r, te Py Trey 7 
Book and MAGAZINE PRINTING.— 
mon UNWIN Be S., the Printers of six-and-twenty various Serial 
“oo furnish estimates on application, They have large premises 
rr London and Chilworth, Stere Foundry, and every Modern 
Ajilianee for the production of High-c ork in Modern or Old Style.— 
Address, 109, Cannonstreet, E.C. Telephonic communication with 
Upwards of 700 Firms. 


MESSRS. WYMAN & SONS, Printers 
iT 






and Publishers, invite attcution to the facilities offered by their 

tent for the COMPLETE PRODUCTION of BUOKS of every 
tall Departments of the Business being carried on under the 
tte Personal Superintendence of the Firm, Inclusive Estimates 
bUy forwarded, and Jiberal arrangements made with Authors for the 
~ cae “9 of their Ms3., Whether Scientific, Artistic, or Works of Fiction, 
Wwe SS & SONS, 74 and 75, Great Queeu-street, Linculu’s-iun, London, 


“Stablis 













STEPHENS DRAWING INK. 


For Architectural Drawing and Artists’ use. 
Docs not require stirring while in use. 


Dries ickie 
colour O: sxcesocds flows evenly from the pen, and becomes an insoluble 
of injury ‘eniry. Drawings executed with it can be washed without tear 


impaired t The most delicate Drawing lens used with this Ink are not 
Fen th bY corrosion, On the contrary, instruments left with the ink to 
ei are preserved as with a lacquer. 


Sold in Bottles 6d. and 2s, each, 
Can be procured through any Stationer. 
H, C. StmpHuars, 1"), Aldersgate-strect, E.C. 


. 


Just published. Size, 5 fect 8 inches by 4 feet 6 inches. 


PHILIPS NEW MAP OF MIDDLESEX, 


Including large portions of SURREY, KENT, ESSEX, &c., showing clearly the Parliamentary 
Boroughs, Hundreds, and Parishes; also the Railways, brought down to the present date, with their 
Stations distinctly marked. Carefully reduced from the Six-inch Ordnance Survey to the Scale of Two 


Inches to One Mile. 
By JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. 


Prices—On Four Sheets, 18s.; mounted on Black Rollers and Varnished, or in Case, £1 1s.; mounted 
on Mahogany Rollers and Varnished, £1 5s. 


Lonpon: GEORGE PHILIP & SON, 32, Furzer Srreer; anp LivexPoot. 





WINTER EXHIBITION. 


THE GROSVENOR GALLERY 


EXHIBITION OF WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS AND 
DECORATIVE DESIGNS, BY LIVING ARTISTS, 


NOW OPEN DAILY, 10 ro 6. 
Admission, One Shilling. 





THE 
GROSVENOR 
GALLERY. 





Season Tickets, Five Shillings. 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXHIBITION, 187s. 


] 
FRY Guaranteed Pure Cocoa only. A perfectly pure and delicious 
beverage, prepared exclusively from choice Cocoa Nibs, with 


the superfluous oil extracted. 


“If properly prepared, there is no nicer or more wholesome preparation of Coco.” 
Food, Water, and Air.—Dr,. Hassan. 
** Tt is strictly pure, and well manufactured in every way.” 
W 


. W. Stoppart, F.I.C., F.C.S., City Analyst, Bristol. 
“*Pure Cocoa, from which a portion of its oily ingredients has been extracted.” 


Cas. A. Cameron, M.D., F.R.C.S.L, Analyst for Dublin. 


Try also FRY’S CARACAS COCOA. 


A DELICIOUS PREPARATION. 
J. S. FRY & SONS, BRISTOL AND LONDON. 


! WILLS’ 

_“WESTWARD HO!” NEW SMOKING MIXTURE. 
is F _ When all things were made, none were made better than ‘Tobacco ; 

| to be «lone man’s Companion, a bachelor’s Friend, a hungry man’s 


| ” Food, a sad man’s Cordial, « wakeful man’s Sleep, and a chilly man’s 
Fire. 
H 0 . 





There’s no Herb like it under the canopy of heaven.”— 
Kingsley’s “ Westward Ho!” 
In 1 oz., 2 oz., and 4 oz. packets, lined with tinfoil. 

W. D. & H. ©. WILLS. 
DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 
The Medical Profession for over Forty Years have approved 

of this pure solution as the BEST REMEDY for 


Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, 





PrUBNISH your HOUSES or APARTMENTS 


THROUGHOUT on 

MOEDER'S HIRE SYSTEM. 

The original, best, and most liberal. 
Cash prices. 

No extra charge for time given. 

Milustrated Priced Catalogue, with full particulars of terms, post-free. 
F. MOEDER, 248, 249, 250, Tottenham-court-road; and 19, 20, and 21, 
Morwell-street, W.C. Established 1862. 








Gout, and Indigestion, 
houses in the metropolis. 
F. MOEDER, 248, 249, 250, Tottenhaw-zourt-road ; and 19, 20, and 21, | ~ 
Animates the Spirits and Mental Faculties. 
liver, and slightly moving the bowels, the heavy, drowsy feeling, with 


-_—— | Andas the safest Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, Ladies» 
Bed-room Suites, from £6 6s. to 50 guineas. 
Morweil-street, W.C. Established 1862. QouPs, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 
Thoroughly recruits the general bodily health, and induces a r INO Ae An Pa he Pub Pl ry 
bealthy condition of the Nervous and Physical Forces. ti \SSEN CE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
sensations of fulness, headache, pain beneath the shoulders, and other GPECIALITI ES for INVALIDS 
indications of Dyspepsia are remov: 







EF MOEDER begs to announce that the whole Children, and Infants. 
@ ofthe above premises have recently been rebuilt, specially adapted DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA . 
Drawing-room Suites, from £9 9s. to 45 guineas, 
Vining-room Suites, from £7 7s. to 40 guineas. 
EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC : -—_——~ : 
Sustins enti Baanes Boles, pe I'TED MEATS & YORK & GAME PIES, 
trengthens the Nerves and Muscular 5ystem. 
NARAXACTIM and PODOP ; 
Peace and PODOPHYLLIN A | TURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 
yved. Taraxacum and fodephylilin is 
much safer than calomel or blue pill, and quite as effcetive for removing 


for the Furniture Trade, and now form one of the most commodious ware- 
ns , T TO"nN 
BRAN D & CO.’8 OWN SAUCE, 
And all other goods in great variety. 
Promotes Appetite and Improves Digestion. Also 
arising from slight congestion, By gently stimulating the action of the 
ue } ‘ — ~ 
bile.—Prepared by J. PEPPER, 237, Tottenham -cous t-road . London, whose | 


name must be ou the label.—Bottles 2s 9d. and 4s. 6d. each, Sold by ail | CAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS, 


Chemists 
ae SOLE ADDRESS :— 


11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 





OCKYER’SSULPHURHAIR RESTORER. 


Large Bottles, 1s- 6d. Restores the Colour to Gray Hair in a few 
days. The best, safest, and cheapest, ‘Quite equal to expensive ones. 








Sold by Chemists and Hairdressers, 


MAYFAIR, W. 








Bb ce menctinnareiien nyu 
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STANDARD EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


DR. DE FIVAS’ 


FRENCH CLASS BOOKS. | 


“ We have previously expressed a very favourable 
opinion of the works written for learners of Fre neh by 
Dr. de Fivas, and need now only to call attention to the 
new additions recently issued. Their great popularity 
is evidenced by the fact that they have ail passed 
through several editions, the grammar having reached | 
the forty-fourth. There are many excellent French 


grammars in the market, but we know of few equal to | TER 


De Fivas’. The extracts from French authors con- 
tained in the * Beanutés’ are well chosen, The * New 
Guide to French Conversation’ will be found extremely 
useful to tourists. ‘Le Trésor National’ contains 
gruduated exercises, intended to facilitate the acquisi 
tion of the power of translating English into French, 


. . . . | 
while the ‘Introduction’ provides a good selection of | 


easy French passages, affording suitable reading for | 4 


beginners.”’ —SCHOOLMASTER, Dec, Ath, 1880, 


DE FIVAS—-NEW GRAMMAR of 


FRENCH GRAMMARS, Comprising the Substance of all the most 
French Grammars extant, but more especially of the Standard 
14 Grammaire des Grammaires,” sanctioned by the French 
Academy and the University of Paris. With numerous Exercises and 
Examples illustrative of every Kule. By Dr. v. DE FIVAS, M.A., 
hE. Member of the Grammatical Society of Paris, &c.  Forty- 
idition, Enlarged and Improved, 3s. 6d., strongly bound, 
A KEY to the same, 3s, 6d., bound. 








fourth 


EXTRACT FROM PREFACE TO THIS EDITION. 

“The Académie francaise having, in 1877, issued a new 
clition of their Dictionary, introducing many innova- 
tions, the opportunity has been taken to thoroughly revise 

. A by ° ’ 
this Grammar in accordance therewith.” 

mm and conciseness are admirable.”—Standard. 

the simplest and most complete Grammar of the French 

language. To the pupil the etfect is almost as if he looked into a map, 50 

weil defined is the course of study as explained by M. de Fivas. ; 
Literary Gazette. 

“This French Grammar has for a long time been recognised a8 the best 
we have in England, and it seems to be rapidly superseding most others, 

Laucational Times, 

“ The very best of the many able works w hich the present day has pro- 
duced to meet the requirements of the students of the F rench language—int 
other words, of ali who aim at belonging to the educated classes. ca 

Public Opinion. 

“The Grammar is very full and complete, and the publishers ure not 
guilty of exaggeration when they state that the * C@Ercises illustrate every- 
thine that can be reduced to rules in the French language.” We can warmly 
recommend it to private students as admirably adapted to meet their re- 
quirements, whilst as a class-book for schools we know of none more lucid, 
complete, and trustworthy.”— Madde refield Lxamener, ’ ‘ 

“The wants of learners have been carefully studied, with the result of 

P : ” : 
producing a book as near perfection as possible.”—Guernszy Comet, 


DE FIVAS.—LE TRESOR NATIONAL ; 


or, Guide to the Translation of English into French at Sight, Sixth 
Kdition, 12mo, 2s. 6d., bound, KEY, l2iny, 2s., cloth. 


DE FIVAS._NEW GUIDE to MODERN 


FRENCH CONVERSATION ; or, the Student and Tourist’s French 
Vade Mecum. Coutaining a Comprehensive Vocabulary, and lhrases 
wu Dialogues on every Useful or Interesting Topic ; together with 
Models of Letters, Notes, and Cards ; aud Comparative Tables of Britisa 
and Foreign Coins, Weights and Measures,&c. ‘Tl wenty-ninth Edition, 
thoroughly Revised, with many Additions, Imo, 2s. 6d., strongly 
half-bound, 
** Purspicuous, plain, and easy to understand.”—Zookseller. A 
** De Fivas’ has the advantage over other French conversation books of in- 
dicating the /éa:sons and giving other helps to pronunciation.”—.lcademy, 


DE FIVAS.—BEAUTES des ECRIVAINS 


5, ANCIENS et MODERNES. Ouvrage Classique a I'Usage 

‘ges et des Institutions, Quinzitme Edition, augmentce de 

Notes Historiques, Géographiques, Vnilosophiques, LittCraires, Gram- 
maticales, et Biographiques., 12mo, 3s. 6d,, bound, 

** 4 selection of pieces both in prose and verse, which, while it furnishes a 
convenient reading-book for the student of the French language, at the same 
time atturds a pleasing and interesting view of French literature.” 

Observer. 


DE FIVAS.-INTRODUCTION a la 


LANGUE FRANC. ; ou, Fables et Contes Choisis, Anecdotes In- 
structives, Faits Mem Avee un Dictionnaire de tous les 
Mots traduits en Anglais, A PUsage de la Jeunesse et de ceux qui 
cowmencent a apprendre la Langue Frangaise. ‘Twenty-fifth Edition, 
}2imo, Gd., bound. 
** Besides its suitableness for the learner, we do not know a book better 
adapted than this for brushing up the negleeted French of t 
schoul-days, like ours, have beea over for sume little Lime past.”"—Scotsman, 




















ETYMOLOGICAL COMPANION 'TO DE 
GRAMMAR, 


THE FRENCH LANGUAGE: a Complete 


Compendium of its History and Etyinviogy. For the use of Colleges, 

Public and Private Schoow, and students. By kb. ROUBAUD, I5.A, 

Varis, Professor of the French Language, Author of "The French 
Pronunciation,” &c. Feap., Is. 6d, cloth, 

** A most desirable, indeed a necessary, book for students who wish to 

perfect themselves in a scieutific huowiedge of French.”—School Guardian. 

* A serviceable introduction to French etymology, and a useful companion 


FIVAS’ 





WEALE’S EDUCATIONAL AND 
CLASSICAL SERIES. 


LATIN TEXTS.—With Explanatory Notes in English. 
LATIN DELECTUS. By Henry Young. Is. 
a8 LRIES on the GALLIC WAR. By IL. Young. 25. 












CAESAK’S COMMENTAR 
Cc 0, ORATIO pro 8 ‘Oo, By Rev. James Davies. 1s. 
CICERO, CATILINE, VERRKES, ARCHIAS. By Rev. T. H. L. Leary, 


D.C.L. Is. tid 
CICERO, CATO MAJOR, de AMICITIA, &c. By W. Brownrigg Smith. 2s, 
CORNELIUS NEPOS. By H. Young. 1s. 
HORACE ;: By H. Young. Is. 6d. 
; nd ARS POETICA. By W. B. Sm 













y Young and W. 1 
V., ls. 6d.; Books XXL, XXIL, 1s. 6d. 
- M. Donne. Is. 6d. 
DELPHI, HECYRA, PHORMIO, By Rev. J. Davies. 2s. 
ANDRIA and SAUTONTIMORUMENOS. By Kev. J. 


. 2s. 
. Books L, IL., 1s. 6d.; Books 





he 


~ : EUNUCHUS. By Rev. J. Davies, M.A. 1s. 6d. 
; BUCOLICS and GEORGICS. By Rushton and Young. 1s. 6d. 
VIRGIL ; AENEID. By H, Young. Revised and Improved by Kev. T. H. L. 
Leary, D.C.L. Books 1. to VI., 1s. 6d.; Books VII, to XIL, 2s.; or 
complete in 1 vol., 3s. 
LATIN VERSE SELECTIONS. By W.B. Donne. 2s. 
LATIN PROSE SELECTIONS. By W.B. Donne. 2s. 
GREEK TEXTS.—With Explanatory Notes in English. 
GREEK DELECTUS, By H. Young. Is. 6d. 
y : PROMETHEUS VINCT By Rev. Jas. Davies, M.A. Is. 
SEPT THE Ly Kev. James Davies. 1s, 


























8. Townshend. Is, 6d, 
ALCESTI5. Ly Jobn Milner. 1s. 6d. 
I HECUBA and MEDEA, By W. Brownrigg Smith. 1s, 6d. 
HOMER’s ILIAD. By T. H. L. Leary. 4 vols. 1s, 6d. each. 
HOMER’S ODYSSEY. By Leary. 4 vols. 3 at Is, 6d., 1 at 2s, 
HERODOTUS, By Leary. 4 vols, 3 at2s., 1 at Is. Gd. 
4UCIAN’S SELECT DIALOGUES. Ly IL. Young. 1s. 6d. 
PLATU’S DIALOGUES. By Rev. James Davies. 2s. 
SUPHOCLES ; OEDIPUS TYRANNUS. By H. Young. 1s. 














SOPHOCLES : ANTIGONE, By Rey. Johu Milner. 2s. 
THUCYDID Notes by IL, Young. Is. 
XNENUPILOD ANABAS By Hl. Young. 2 vols., 1s. each. 





HON’S PENEC Con AGESILAUS. By LI. F. W. Jewitt. 1s. 6d. 
DEMOSTHENES ; ORATIO de CORONA and the PHILIPPICS. By Rev. 
T. H, L, Leary. 1s, 6d, 


MODERN EUROPEAN LANGUAGES. 
FRENCH GRAMMAR. ByG., L, Strauss, Ph.D. 1s. 6d. 
FRENCH DICTIONARY, By Alfred Elwes. Vol, I. French-English, 1s. 6d.; 
Vol. Li, English-French, 2s. vomplete, 3s. 

ENCIL and ENGLISH PHA BOOK, = 1s, 6d, 

MAN GRAMMAK. By Dr. G.L. Strauss, 1s, 

MAN READER. By G. L. Strauss, Ph.D. 1s, 

KMAN TRIGLOT DICTIONAKY, By N. E. A. Hamilton. Part L 

English-German-French, 1s Part IL. German-French-Eugiish, is. ; 

Part Lil. French-German-English, Is.; or in | vol., 3s. 

ITALIAN GRAMMAR, Ly Alfred Elwes, Is. 6d. 

IPALIAN TRIGLOT DICTIONARY, By A. Elwes, Vol. I, Italian-English- 
French, 2s, 6d.; Vol, IL. English-French-Italian, 2s. 6d.; Vol. LLL. 
French-Italian-English, 2s. 6d.; or in 1 vol., 7s. 6d. 

SPANISH GRAMMAR, By Alfred Elwes, 1s. 6d. ; 

aay ee and ENGLISH-SPANISIL DICTIONARY. By A. 
Elwes. 4s. 

PORLUGUESE GRAMMAR. By Alfred Elwes. 1s. 6d. 


CLASSICAL AND BIBLICAL LANGUAGES. 
LATIN GRAMMAR. By Rev. Thomas Goodwin. Is. 
LATIN DICLHIONAKY. By ht T. Goodwin. Part I. Latin-English, 2s, ; 
Part iL. Enugiish-Latin, Is. 61. ; or 1 vol., 3s. Gd. , 
GREEK GRAMMAK, By Hans C, Hamilton. 1s. 6d. 
GREtK LEXICON. By IL. RK, Hamilton, Vol, 1. Greek-English, 2s, 6d, ; 
Vol. LL, English-Greek, 2s. ; or the 2 vols. in J, 4s. 6d, : 
HEBKEW GRAMMAK. By Dr. Bresslau. Is. 6d. 
HEBREW and ENGLISH DICTIONAKY. Ly Dr. Bresslau. 6s, 
ENGLISLL and ILEBKEW DICTIONARY. By Dr. Bresslau. 3s, 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND MISCELLANEOUS, 
ENGLIsIL GRAMMAR, By Hyde Clarke, D.C.L. 1s. 6d, 
HANDBOOK of COMPARATIVE PILLOLUGY. By Hyde Clarke. 1s. 
DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By Hyde Clarke. 3s, 6d. 
COMPUSITION and PUNCTUATION, By Justin Brenan. 4s. 6d, 
DEKIVATIVE SPELLING-BOOK, By J. Rowbotham. Is. 6d, 
AKT of EXTEMPOKE SPEAKING, By M. Bautain, Professur at the Sor- 
bonne. 2s, ba, 
MINING and QUARRYING, FIRST BOOK of, for Schools, By J. H. Col- 
lins, 1s, 
PLACES and FACTS in GEOGRAPILY. By Rev. E. Rand. 1s, 
ANALYTICAL CHEMISTRY, QUALITATIVE and QUANTITATIVE, By 
W.W. Vink and G. E, Webster. 2s. 


MATHEMATICS AND ARITHMETIC. 
MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS, By J. F. Heather, 1s, 6d. 
DesCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY. By J. F. Heather. 2s, 

ALGEBKA,. By J. Maddon, 2s. 
®UCLID'S ELEMENTS. By H, Law. 2s, 6d. 
METKY and CONIC SECTIONS. By Hann and 





































ANALYTICAL GE 
Young. 2s. 

PLANE TKIGOUNOMETRY. By J. Hann. Is. 

SVHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY. Ly J.ilann. 1s, 

MATHEMATICAL and NAUTICAL TABLES, with Treatise on LOGA- 
RITHMs. By Law and Young. 3s. 6d. 

DIFE NTIAL CALCULUS. 
















3s. 6d. 
W. 5. LB. Woolhouse. 1s, 6d. 
L CALCULUS, RUDIM Sof By Hl. Cox. Is, 
DRAWING and MEASURING ID 2 By J. F, Heather, 1s, 6d. 
SURVEYING and ASTRONOMICAL INSTRUMENTS, By J. F. Heather. 
PRACTICAL PLANE GEOMETRY. By J.F. Heather. 2s, Lis. 6d 
COMMEKCLAL BOOK-KEEVING, By J. Maddon. 1s, 6d. 
ANITHMELIC, By JK. Young. Is. bd. 
BQUATIONAL AKITELMETIC. By W 
MENSURATION, By Baker and Nu; Is. od, 
KUDIMENTAKY AKITIMETIC., Bb. Hladdon. 4s, 6d, 
PiUk SLIDE KULE, and HOW to UsE it. By C. Hoare. 3s, 


HISTORY. 
ENGLAND (OUTLINES of HISTORY ot). By W. D. Hamilton, ¥.8.A, (of 
ller Majesty's Kecord Uttice), 5s. 
GREEK (OUTLINES of HISTORY of). By Hamilton and Levien. 2s, 6d. 
KROME (VUUTLINES of ILISTORY of). Ly E. Levien, 2s. 6 
CHRONOLOGY of HISTORY, ART, LIVEKATURE 
Conclusion of the Franco-German War. By W. D. 
DATES and EVENTS in ENGLISH HISTOKY. By Kev. 


















llipsley. 2s, 













Continued to the, 
tilton, FS.A. 3s 
E. Rand, Is, 





WEALE’S RUDIMENTARY SCIENTIFIC SERIES 
comprises, besides the above, upwards of 550 Books in all Departments of 
ACIENCE, AKL, and EDUCATION, Complete Detailed Lists of the whole 
Series post-free on application to the Publishers, 


LOCKWOOD’S SERIES 


CIVIL SERVICE HANDBOOKS, 


“ The work of the Civil Service Commissioners has called 
into existence a series of Civil Service Handbooks, pub. 
lished by Messrs. Croshy Lockwood & Co., which have the 
exceptional merit of being the work of experts, who have 
themselves passed through the competitive examinations 
to which they offer a practical guide. For general use, 
but especially for candidates for examinations, these 
volumes will be found to have many points of usefulness 
not found in ordinary educational books.’ 

PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR, 


DOBSON.—ENGLISH LITERATURE. By 


H. A. DOBSON, Board of Trade. Second Edition, Revised and Ex. 
tended. Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d., cloth. 
** An excellent handbook of English literature.”— A thenaeum. 
“It is with especial pleasure thut we can direct attention to Mr. Dobson's 
work, The authoris no mere compiler. He evidently appreciates the 
higher beauties of literature. He is, too, critical, and quotes from the best 
authorities.”—Westminster Review. 


MONKHOUSE.—THE PRECIS BOOK; or, 


Lessons in Accuracy of Statement and Precisencss of Expression. For 
Civil Service Students, Self-Education, and Use in Schoois. By 
W. COSMO MONKHOUSE, Loard of Trade. Second Edition, Revised 
Feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d., cloth. 
*,.* KEY to the above. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d., cloth. 
** Cannot fail to shorten and make more pleasant the novitiate of anyone 
proposing to enter the public service.”—Contemporary Review. 


SPENCE. — GEOGRAPHY: General and 


Political. By the late L, M.D. SPENCE. Revised by THOMAS GRAY, 
Board of Trade. Sixth Edition. Twenty-fourth Thousand. Woodcuts 
and Six Maps. Fcap., 2s, 6d., cloth. 
*“*A good manual for practical purposes, adapted to the present state of 
knowledge.” —A thenacum. 


WHITE.—HISTORY of ENGLAND: being 


a Fact-Book of English History. By F. A. WHITE, B.A. Third 
Edition, Revised, by H. A, DOBSON, of the Board of Trade. With 
Four Maps. Feap, 8vo, 2s. 6d., cloth, 
** We do not remember to have seen anything of the kind so compendious, 
complete, accurate, and convenient for use.’— 4A thenaeum. 
**A multum in parvo of historic knowledge, invaluable to all who desire 
a ready reference to the annals of their country.” —Civil ian. 


YATES.—ENGLISH GRAMMAR: being 


Notes en the History and Grammar of the English Language.  jjy 

W. V. YATES, Windermere Grammar School. Feap., Is. 6d., cloth. ~ 

“ This text-book will supply a want much felt, and it is so capitally 
arranged that we have no hesitation in recommending it to our readers,” 

Cwil Service Gazette, 

** 1] never before saw the chief points both of accidence and history put in 

so nice, concise, and comprehensive a form, Any student who has paid fair 

attention to it must attain a high position in any competitive examination.” 

C, BELL, B.A., Head Master, Grammar School, March, 


MOTTEAU.—FIRST FRENCH BOOK; 


being a Practical First Course of French Grammar, with Exercises cow- 
bined, for the Use of Civil Service Candidates, Classes, and Private 
Students. By ACHILLE MOTTEAU, Second Edition, Enlarged. Feap, 
8vo, is. 6d., cloth, 
*,* KEY tothe above. Feap. 8vo, 2s. Gd., cloth. 
** \ clear and compact little treatise.”—Civilian. 
** Well arranged on an easy, simple plan.”—Scotsman, 


CHRONOLOGY of HISTORY, ART, 


LITERATURE, and PROGRESS, from the Creation to the Conclusiva 
of the Franco-German War. The Coutinuation by W. D. HAMILT( N, 
F.S.A., of H.M. Public Kecord Ottice. Feap., 3s. 6d., cloth. 
** Accurate, wide, and thorough. Most useful to those who are reading 
up for examinations.”—Lnglist Churchman. 


ORTHOGRAPHY 2a Handy Book of English 


Spelling. With Rules and Exercises. By E. 8. H. 2B. Second ditiow, 
Revised and Corrected. Feap., 1s. 6d., cloth. 
A very handy, carefully written, and complete little book.” 
Pall Mall Gazxtte. 


BOOK-KEEPING: its Principles popularly 


Explained, and the Theory of Double Entry Analyseu. by an 
EXPERIENCED BOOK-KELPEK, Third Edition. Feap., 1s. 6d.,cloth. 
“*itis clear and concise, and exactly such a text-book as students re- 
quire.’"—(Juarteriy Journat of Eaucation, 























WORKS BY THE LATE JOSEPH PAYNE, 
Professor of the Science and Art of Education to the College of 
V’receptors, &c. 


PAYNE’S SELECT POETRY for 


CHILDREN, With brief Explanatory Notes arrauged for the Use of 
Schools and Families. Twentieth Edition, carcfully Revised, and cou- 
siderably Enlarged by the insertion of several Poems by permission 0 
Miss lugelow, Tennyson, Browning, Kingsley, and others, with fiue 
Steel Frontispiece, 18mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. ; gilt edges, 3s. 

** We coutd wish for no better introduction to the study of poctry to place 


in the hands of our little ones.”—Schoulmaster. 
PAYNE’S STUDIES in ENGLISH 


POETRY. With short Biographical Sketches, and Notes Explanatory 
{ Critical, intended as a ‘Text-Look tur the Higher Classes of Schouls. 
: euth Edition, Revised. Post Svo, 5s., cloth. 

“The selection is both extensive and varied, including many of the 
choicest specimens of English poctry.”—Eclectic Review. 


PAYNE’S STUDIES in ENGLISH PROSE. 


Specimens of the Language in its various Stages. With Notes Explaua- 
tory and Critical, Post Svo, 5s., cloth, 
“It is a rare collection of literary gems, and it is difficult to imagine a 
more useful manual.’—Scotsman. 





























tu French aceidence fur schuolboys.”—Journal of Laucation. 
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